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US needs to decide where its 
monetary policy is going 


J 


J 


German roads will get you 
there - to the Odenwald 
woods, for instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis in reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
into the past and its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Werthelm 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Mlchelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Bensheim and take a look 
at the 1 1 th to 1 2th ce ntury 
Romanesque basilica inWorms. 


1 The Hagen Monument in 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Michelstadt 

5 Wertheim 
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Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 









N o-one can say for sure how the 
dollar will fare in the days and 


1^1 dollar will fare in the days and 
weeks ahead. Even if foreign exchange 
markeis behaved in the approved text- 
book manner, economists would still 
not be able to forecast exchange rates 
exactly. 

Economic theory can, however, out- 
line fairly reliable trends, it can, for in- 
stance, explain the long-term move- 
ment of exchange rates and tell when 
politics upsets markets rather than 
pacifying them. 

These may be strictly limited accom- 
plishments but they ought surely to be 
put to use in central banks’ monetary 
policy decisions. 


by an utmost incalculable number of 
motives for buying or selling, of moods 
and expectations. 

But in the longer term changes in ex- 
change rates arc attributable to capital 
movements, the flow of goods and the 
monetary policies pursued by econo- 
mics involved in the trade in goods and 
capital. 

The dollar's appreciation and subse- 
quent depreciation over the past two 
years certainly presents economists 
with no insuperable problems. 

America's current account deficit 
holds the key, and it in turn is due to 
Americans — the Federal government, 
US investors and consumers — want- 
ing to spend more Ihaii their national 
product. 

There is nothing intrinsically repre- 
hensible about that. Loans are part and 
parcel of modern business. Put to pro- 
ductive use they can be mainsprings of 
--growth. 

WhenAmericans raise loans on cap- 
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offer them. The demand for dollars 
send the exchange rate skyward and 
the dollar appreciates in value. 

Without this appreciation the capital 
transfer could not come about. 

Borrowers who raise loans basically 
don’t want cash, however. They want 
to buy goods, and it is this flow of 
goods that triggers the revaluation. 

In this case it is a dollar revaluation 
or, depending on viewpoint, a dcutschc- 
mark or yen devaluation, which 
promptly improves the competitive po- 
sition of German or Japanese exporters. 

This process sets a countervailing 
trend in motion. Export earnings and 
payments made from the dollars 
loaned, boost the supply of dollars in 
exchange markers and the dollar de- 
preciates in turn. 




US manufacturers then grow more 
competitive in international markets 
and America not only repays its loans 
in cash bul also supplies the rest of the 
world with goods it had previously 
borrowed, as it were. 

The US current account deficit is 
thus reduced. 

This process cannot be observed in 
laboratory conditions. The world is in 
a constant state of flux. Many effects of 
economic changes arc superimposed. , 

But this is how the mechanics of 
capital transfers, exchange rale 
changes and current account balances 
work. 

Anyone who proposes to harness 
this meaningful interaction of loans 
and flows of goods must, however, ac- 
cept all the effects the mechanics of ex- 
change rales trigger. 

For political reasons the Americans 
preferred not to do so in respect of ex- 


considered desir- / 

able to ease the ^ 

pressure of com- . 

petition on US L> . 

manufacturers. In ' V 

terms of con veil- .j j‘ 

tional economics / 1 V 

this amounts to ft((\ , J) 

squaring the circle, v), 'foj 
which accounts for (\‘r> , _ jhJjrl 
ul tempts to ncgnli- 
ate n contradiction if! 
in terms by means 
of arrangements 
such as the Plaza r 

agreement and the 

Louvre accord. They uim to arrive nt a 
common de nominator on irreconcil- 
able interest rate, money supply, ex- 
change rate and current account tar- 
gets — and to do so ill keeping with 
political expediency but at times 
against the rules of logic. 
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A bank-rate 
gesture by 
the Bundesbank 
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The Americans are “to hiiinic" for 
the confusion that reigns in foreign ex- 
change markets not by virtue of their 
current account deficit but in respect 
of the evident contradictions in what 
they want. 

If you want to live on credit you have 
to offer an attractive, i.e. high, rate of 
interest, which the Americans did. 

At the same time they want to cut in- 
terest rates to encourage US corpor- 
ations to step tip their investment. 

The udUi tional import of goods is es- 
sential to ensure that the international 
transfer of capital is effected, but US 
manufacturers feel this foreign compe- 
tition is a pain in the neck. 

American politicians willingly ac- 
cept the capital offered yet criticise the 
lenders' current account surpluses — 
which are an inevitable consequence of 
the capital transfer. 

US monetary policy grows increa- 
singly shaky as a result of the irrecon- 
cilable demands made on it. 

it is expected to keep interest rales 


of ample liquidity while at the same 
time being expected to boost foreign 
lenders’ confidence in dollar stability. 

It is expccled to support the dollar’s 
exchange rate to underpin this confid- 
ence, yet dollar depreciation is also 


tion. 

US monetary policy is at times ex- 
pansionary, at times restrictive. 

What expectations of stability can 
possibly result 7 What rational basis 
can there possibly be for exchange 
rates, especially on futures markets? 

The dollar is fliiet u at ing in the un- 
predictable pattern of politics. 

Foreign exchange markets ought to 
be allowed a period of peace and quiet. 

No-one knows for sure where the 
dollar really . stands. 

A low- valued dollar is host in keep- 
ing with the US current account defi- 
cit, hut it needn't be a "weak” dollar us 
long as US money policy stays on an 
even keel. 

Markets hove the ability to convert 
such different economic pointers as a 
current nccount deficit and the central 
bank's money supply into an exchange 
rate taking both factors into account. 

US policy must decide what it wants: 
foreign capital with all that entails or 
! mi-kiilfl.rflXJiflfltiiliirai.jii. kt^pkig with 
scarce funds. 

The foreign exchange market will 
then by itself arrive at the "right” dollar 
exchange rate. u 

Hans P. Bitrbier 

(Irankfurlor Allgcmciiu: Zoning 
fiir Deutschland, 5 Nnvumhcr IVK7) 


The Bundesbank hits cut its Lombard 
rate (which applies to I nuns it makes to 
other German hunks) from 5 to 4.5 per 
cent. Tlic seciirUies-repiirelinse rate 
bus been cut from 3.8 In 3.5 per cent. 


T he stock exchange, the dollar, the 
US budget deficit find the Frankfurt 
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X US budget deficit and the Frankfurt 
llumlcsbii nk's Lombard rate reduction 
are all closely linked. Bui can anyone 
still work out what the link is? 

Contrary to optimistic l IS expectations 
there has been no change yet in the key 
factor, the American budget deficit. 

Treasury Secretary James Baker, know- 
ing the shortcomings of US finance policy, 
opted several weeks ago for an approach 
popular with politicians in :t light spot: he 
decided that attack was the best means of 
defence. 

Mr Baker attacked the Bundesbank’s 
interest rate policy heedless of the conse- 
quences. Higher interest rales in Germany, 
he said, were dear evidence that the Bun- 
desbank was no longer abiding by the Feb- 
ruary 1987 Louvre accord arrangements 
to stabilise the dollar exchange rate. 

This accusation was totally un- 
founded. Japan is the only country with 
lower bank lending rales thdn Germany. 

The Bundesbank has gone a step fur- 
ther and reduced by a further half per 
cent the rate at which it lends cash to 
banks against collateral. 

In domestic terms this is a finely- 
tuned move to give the German econo- 
my a fiilip. in external terms it is a noble 
gesture to the United States. 

Yet it is doubtful whether the Frank- 
furt numbcr-c rune hers have taken the 
wind out of Mr Baker's sails. 

He needs Germany as a bogyman be- 
hind which to hide American inactivity. 
He will probably counter by saying that 
half a per cent was far too little. 

[HunnuvfT$chc Allgcmcinc, (■ Nuvcmbcr 19X7) 
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Prince Charles and Lady Diana have 
been paying an official visit (0 Germany. 
Rolf Scelmann-Eggehcrt, an expert on 
the British RoyaJ family who was in- 
volved in making Royalty, u successful 
TV film about them, wrote this story for 
Die ZeU. 

O ddly enough, the more penetrable 
the grey walls of Buckingham and 
Kensington Palace have grown, the less 
clear the contours of Britain’s Royal 
family have become. 

While the popular Press descends on 
every titbit that self-imposed censorship 
might use to have brushed under the red 
carpet, those who feel professionally re- 
sponsible for keeping up the image of 
the Royals do their best to maintain 
more traditional standards and appear- 
ances. 

In common with Her Majesty’s irri- 
tated subjects the rest of the world 
waits, like viewers hooked on Dallas , 
for Us weekly episode of what might 
well be serialised as Palace. 

Since the reality as rule fulls well 
short of the scriptwriters’ expectations, 
details arc blown up out of »U propor- 
tion and (he imagination is given a free 
rein, arguably bridled only by the rider: 

“Similarities with living persons are I 
entirely intentional.*’ 

Prince Charles, 39 on 14 November, j 
is a child of the electronic era and well I 
versed in its mechanisms. i 

So he is unlikely to be unduly upset | 
by the distorted picture of him that is 
portrayed in the media. His training has t 
imbued him with competence and f 
sovereignty. 

His public school education. Cam- 
bridge history degree and careers in the 
Royal Air Force and the Royal Navy J 
have given him a clearer hlen of every- ’ 
day life than any of his 20 predecessors * 
as Prince of Wales. * 

Yet be still seems to have an un- 
qucnched thirst to sec and experience 
for himscif the world as it really is. 

When Prince Charles gave us an in- 
terview in 1985 for the TV scries Royal- 
ty l asked him whether, on his foreign 
tours as a special ambassador, he ever 
gained an opportunity of looking behind 
the scenes. 

“If you can listen and ask the right 
questions you will learn a lot. On official 
visits of this kind it is, of course, diffi- 
cult to see everything you might like to 


INTERNATIONAL 


Charles, the prince who tries to 
see the world as it really is 


for the inner cities. If at first you don’t 
succeed.. . . 

Is Britain’s hcir-appnrent a “prince of 
the poor”? Certainly not. His hobbies 
are expensive. He likes the upper crust. 

If, by mistake, his mother is men- 
tioned other than as "Her Majesty the 
Queen” he can turn into a block of ice. 

Yet behind this formality lie is an cx- 
iretnciy frank and thoughtful person — 
so frank as to be able to admit to feeling 
frustrated. 

He said in our interview that he 
wasn’t a city person. He preferred to 
pay his Cornish tenants regular visits, 
learning from them in what was clearly a 
quest for the simple life. 

He sounded a note of genuine enthu- 
siasm, saying: 

“Country life is tremendous for the 
soul. When you sit at a desk all the time, 
reading paperwork, rushing from one 
appointment to the next, it’s marvellous 
for the soul to get out and about. 

“Manual labour docs you a power of 
good: mucking out a cowstall, lending a 
hand with calving, milking cows, repair- 
ing dry-stone walls. I come back a com- 
pletely different person." 

I11 certain British circles — the ones 
that tend 10 set the fashion — such con- 
fessions arc greeted with disdain. 


“Your host always wants to show you 
the sunny side and not the darker side. 
He isn’t made, when all is said and done. 
Yet you still manage to pick up a great 
deal." 

In Britain Prince Charles takes good 
care to ensure that the seamier sides are 
not hidden from him. Shortly before our 
interview he was revealed to have 
slipped out of the palace in disguise one 
evening. 

He was not engaged in a 1,001 
Nights-style adventure along the lines of 
Haroun al- Rashid; he merely wanted to 
see at first hand what life was like for 
London's homeless. 

Much of what he does is not recorded 
in the court news. For years he has 
worked untiringly to make his personal 
contribution toward reducing Britain’s 
appalling level of youth unemployment. 

Prince’s Trust funds have been in- 
vested in a venture to enable young peo- 
ple to set up craft enterprises of their 
own. 

He misses no opportunity of referring 
to the fate of urban areas that have for- 
feited their industrial basis and are 
slowly going to rack and ruin. 

Mrs Thatcher’s government has now 
also stated its intention of doing more 


Against (he background of a political 
Establishment that retains an unswerv- 
ing belief in tee It no logical progress ami 
economic growth, the Prince’s interest 
in organic farming, his criticism of mod- 
ern town planning and ills support for 
alternative medicine at times make him 
appear somewhat odd. 

At times he also overshoots the mark. 
Public condemnation ofa project by the 
Prince of Wales amounts, in British so- 
ciety, to an execution. 

Even so, Prince Charles can be relied 
on, until such time as he is finally ob- 
liged, on assuming the throne, to hold 
his tongue, to say what he thinks. 

It runs in the family. He has learnt 
from his father how to ruffle political 
feelings. 

His marriage with the then Lady Dia- 
na Spencer in 1981 was most fortunate, 
and not just because their two sons, one 
of whom is heir to the throne, now romp 
round Kensington Palace. 

Princess Diana is a young woman 
who has joined the Royal family without 
entirely adjusting to and conforming 
with her new surroundings. 

She exercises nil influence on how her 
children arc brought up. She introduces 
Prince Charles to pop stars he had pre- 
viously not even heard of. 


A ustrian Chancellor Franz Vrnnitz- 
ky, who had talks in Bonn with 
Chancellor Kohl and Foreign Minister 
Gcnsciicr, has earned a reputation for 
consistency and continuity in 16 months 
at the helm in Vienna. 

He regularly succeeds in walking the 
brink of the seething volcano as though a 
red carpet were laid out specially for him. 

Even in his own Socialist Party, the 
leading party in Austria’s coalition gov- 
ernment, he leads a remarkably exalted 
existence. 

At lower levels political adversaries 
may admit to making each other sick, as 
Economic Affairs Minister Robert Graf 
said of the Freedom Party, or Liberals, 
and vlce-vcrsa. 

But the Chancellor remains in a 
bright light, like an icon, for all to see. 
His relationship with the Socialist Party 
is pale and intended, by virtue of a clas- 
sical division of labour, to remain so. 

At the Socialists’ 30th party confer- 
ence the SPO leader, ex-Chancellor 
Fred Sinowatz, was reaffirmed in office, 
which merely meant that the Chancellor 
need hardly trouble himself with ideo- 
logical details. 

All Austria seems now to be run on 
the basis of a sensitive division of labour 
system governed by a nine-letter pas- 
sword: Vranitzky. 

There can be no doubt that the Chan- 
cellor has taken over, and done so read- 
ily, the external representation of his 
; country where President Waldheim has 
| difficulty in doing so. 
i The Chancellor's Office has become 
the port of call for foreign visitors who 
are reluctant to call on the President. 
Visitors also hand in at the Chancel- 
r lor’s Office invitations that would nor- 
mally be extended to the head of state. 

5 When normal service may be re- 
sumed is an issue Austrians, including 
: the Socialists, prefer not to consider. 

The party conference rejected by 198 
v votes to J01 a resolution calling on Dr 
2 Waldheim to resign as President. 


A steady hand 
on Austria’s 

rudder 

Chancellor Vranitzky, who wns little 
known abroad as chief executive of the 
Austrian Liinderbank, is busy building 
up an international profile. 

h is not that Foreign Minister Alois 
Mock is not busy and active in interna- 
tional affairs; he has enough appoint- 
ments to keep him busy round the clock. 

But Herr Mock is also Vice-Chancel- 
lor and leader of his own party, which 
sidelines him at times, allowing the 
Chancellor freedom he uses to the full. 

In foreign relations Austria's ties with 
the Federal Republic. of Germany both 
assume increasing importance and grow 
steadily more difficult. 

Issues of transit facilities across the 
Austrian Alps have long ceased to be 
seen as a problem to be even ap- 
proached, let alone solved, by means of- - 

rnarl tolls 

The Austrian government has im- 
pressed upon the European Community 
in Brussels and the relevant government 
departments in Bonn that the problem 
has all-European dimensions. 

In other economic and industrial con- 
texts Austria has similarly come to see 
itself more and more as part of Weslern 
Europe even though it may not be a 
member of the European Community. 

Austrian government policy is now 
aimed at an approximation to the Com- 
munity’s planned European internal 
market. So keenest attention is paid to 
the different views voiced in Bonn on 
relevant topics. 

Lutz Stavcnhagen, Minister of State 
at the (Bonn) Chancellor’s Office, as- 
sured the Austrian People’s Party in 
Villach there were several promising 


She is trying to open his eyes in 
youth culture that has, after all, made j. 
mark on an entire generation of hi s f u . 
lure subjects, ft is only natural for ih« 
dialogue to lend to tension now and 

No-one ml mires Princess Diana’s 
(riin.sfnr million to superstar status more 
than her husband. Even so. when they 
make a joint public appearance he owes 
time and again that more attention i. 
paid in the media to his wife’s wardro! 
than to his own well-chosen words. 

Yet when they part company to shah 
hands on opposite sides of the street. 
Prince Charles has been known to sens* 
the disappointment of people on to 
side of the street. 

He thens asks them, sounding a not? 1 
of comic despair, whether he shm ! 
give the flowers to his wife. Everyont j 
senses, however, that he finds it aw- ! 
thing but amusing. 

As kings and queens do not ns a ruk 
retire. Prince Charles may not ascend 
the throne until an age when others art 
thinking in terms of retirement. 

That suits him fine. He has never 
made any secret of the fact that he 
would not like to take over from his 
mother as long as she can still hnndfc 
her duties. 

Sir John Colville, Churchill’s private * 
secretary and in that capacity a man 
who wns in close contact with the Queen 
in her younger days, has mooted a pos- 
sible deadline for the transfer of power. 

“1 feci the Queen will stay until her 
golden jubilee,’’ he said. That is not until 
2002. Rolf Seelmann-Eggvbert 

(Dk-Zch, Hamburg- b November 1*181) 

options for enabling Austria and otter 
Efut countries to Call in with Europe* 

0 CW Tfi!T{) C |»ter.1 , il united hurope must p 
always be kept open,” he said. 

Horst Tcltschik, another of Chancel- 
lor Kohl’s close advisers, sounded 1 
markedly different note in 11 talk he ga« 
in Vienna, 

East Bloc diplomats listened attent- 
ively ns he drew up a ’’vision” of a joint 
defence strategy for the 12 European 
Community count rics. 

A long-term target of this kind, as 
outlined by Herr Tcltschik, would bf 
hound to clash with Austria’s neutral 
.status and hamper the Austrian polk}’ 
of rapprochement. 

Chancellor Vranitzky’s aim is to ar- 
rive at a constructive dialogue with 
Bonn on what, he feels, are crucial is-^ 
sues for both Austria and Europe. 

The Viennese argument amounts to a 
division of Western Europe into an 
economically powerful European Com- 
munity and a cordon of "pcriphenl 
states" al the receiving end of discrimifl' 
atory treatment being not only to tte 1 
. detrim»oirt»Fbcntr^-"- . , 

If i okn said in bn nn impcd ,rft,:nl w 

relaxation of East-West lies. 

Engelbert Washita 

(tlhciimchcr McrkurvChmi ' Ve ''’ 
Bonn, ft November ' 
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HOME AFFAIRS 


Barschel affair and stock-market slide 
are rocking the conservative boat 


T he conservative union tCDU-CSU) 
is going iliiough u rough patch: no- 
one knows how the CDU intends 
wriggling its way out of the morass pro- 
duced by the Barschel affair in Schles- 
wig-Holstein, the most northern Land. 

ft is little consolation that the crisis nf 
credibility relates u. nil political parlies 
as well as the system of parliamentary 
d emocracy ns.a whole. 

li is still not clear how much more 
dirt the aFfoir will dig up or how many 
politicians and civil servants in the 
country's northernmost slate will suffer 
in its wake. 

The crisis of confidence triggered by 
the worldwide stock market crash is just 
as serious. 

The slump in share values not only af- 
fects those who hold shares and do the 
loudest complaining. 

Once the basis of economic confid- 
ence starts to crumble prospects for the 
economy as w whole become gloomier. 

The result ntny be a recession of the 
US economy and an American cold 
could lead to pneumonia in Europe. 

It cannot, therefore, be ruled out thui 
a crisis will break out in Germany too 
and that the response of consumers and 
investors will adversely affect the state 
of the economy. This would also cul- 
minate in a recession. 

It is hardly surprising that the stock 
market slump has got the Bonn govern- 

mm n ft 1 ifwmwwRf i wr i y 

stock market reports for signs of an im- 
provement or a further exacerbation of 
the stock market crush. 

It is now generally accepted that the 
situation could get even worse. 

As many people start looking for pol- 
itical scapegoats in the lace of a crisis 
both the conservative union and the 
FDP are concerned that the govern- 
ment’s trump card in disputes with the 
Social Democrats, its competence in the 
economic policy field, may lose its va- 
lue. And what happens then? 

Of course, other problems confront- 
ing the CDU and CSU, as the most im- 
portant partners in the Bonn govern- 
ment coalition, might (hen pale into in-: 
significance. The operative word here, 
however, is “might". . 

The tax reform package, for example, 
which has been presented as the govern- 
ment’s piece de resistance during this 
legislative period, looks like backfiring. 
Today, no-one talks about the relief 

- (MM WWttft 

get it financed. 

Shift and night workers are up in 
arms, car industry workers are protest- 
ing, and the Bavarian /. and government 
is doing ail it can to prevent a reduction 
in federal government subsidies for can- 
teen food in the knowledge that this will 
udyersely affect civil servants too. 

The withholding tux on interest pay- 
ments, which look*, like becoming an 
administrative monstrosity, has bv no 
means been digested hy all conservative 
politicians. 

CSU chairman Franz Jose! Strauss 
has already dissociated hi nisei I from 
this form of taxation. 

This comes us no surprise in view of 
his political instinct lor what is popular 
and what isn’t. 


Although the tax reform seems to 
melting away in the hands of govern- 
ment propagandists there has been no 
attempt to launch a counteroffensive. 

The government seems to he preoc- 
cupied with efforts hi cushion criticism 
and dispel misgivings. 

It may have to pay the price for a seri- 
ous planning error at the beginning of 
the year when the coalition announced 
and praised the envisaged tax reform as 
the achievement of the century without 
explaining how it was to be financed. 

The moment of truth came after the 
state elections; the seemingly clever 
strategy turned out to be a gigantic mis- 
calculation. 

Those who hope that lime will heal all 
wounds and that the blessings of the tax 
reform will eventually pacify the critics 
once they notice the financial benefits in 
their own pockets have no reason to be 
ovcroptimislic. 

Apart from sorting out the problem 
of how to finance the statutory pension 
scheme, itself a tough nut to crack, the 


government will have to face up to the 
challenge of reducing costs in the health 
system. 

The CDU has got particularly cold 
feel in this field. 

This is understandable, since any ef- 
fort to prevent health costs from spirall- 
ing means that the conservative union 
will have to demand sacrifices from all 
its political “clients". 

An all-round offensive will be needed 
against patients, doctors, hospitals, 
health insurance companies and, hist 
but not least, the mighty pharmaceuti- 
cals industry. 

There's no point beating about the 
bush, however, since the alternative is a 
catastrophe. 

No-one can escape unscathed if the 
latter is to be prevented, even though 
the CDU may lose some voters along 
the way. 

Although the FDP may be slightly 
better off than the senior coalition part- 
ner it also has its problems. 

It can be expected to put its foot 
down when envisaged measures ad- 
versely affect the traditionally liberal 
electoral clientele. 

The coalition, therefore, will proh- 


nternal 


report criticn 


party image and performance 


T he Social Democrats set an unreal- 
istic goal for themselves hy trying to 
win tin absolute majority in the general 
election in January, says an internal par- 
ty report. 

A special party commission headed 
by its former business manager. Peter 
Glntz. listed 23 points of criticism. It 
found that the effect of promoting Jo- 
hannes Ran as n better alternative to 
Chancellor Kohl was overestimated. 

It also found thui the campaign was 
not aggressive enough, that a shadow 
cabinet should have been drown up and 
that internal disputes lost the party vo- 
ters. 

The commission report is being con- 
sidered hy the party’s national execu- 
tive. 

Deputy party chairman Johannes 
Ran feels that the SPD is running the 
‘abandoning. ils.,characic{ as a 
people s party and degenerating into a 
denominational grouping”. 

The commission's analysis and Rail’s 
remarks were among the major topics 
on the agenda the executive committee 
meeting. 

In a closed meeting in the middle of 
November the SPD party council will 
also take a closer look at the whys and 
wherefores of the outcome of the SPD’s 
general election campaign. 

This painful soul-searching could 
gash open wounds which have just 
healed. 

Most politicians in the SPD. however, 
fed that this is the unly way to further 
the party's cause. 

Under the chairmanship of the SPD’s 
former business manager Peter Glotz 


the commission drew a number of . self- 
critical conclusions. 

The overriding objective of (he SPD’s 
general election campaign, that was to 
achieve a majority on its own, wns criti- 
cised by the commission as im realistic. 

This goal, the commission claimed, 
hud a demobilising effect. 

Furthermore, disputes within the par- 
ly damaged the credibility of the elec- 
tion objective, the commission said. 

The campaign itself, it added, was not 
conducted as aggressively as ir should 
have been and some party conference 
resolutions were too fresh to be credibly 
conveyed to potential voters. 

The impact of the campaign promot- 
ing Johannes Rnu as a much better alt- 


ernative as Chancellor than Helmut 
Kohl was overestimated. 

A total of 23 points of criticism was 
listed, including the statement that the 
party had failed to present a shadow ca- 
binet. 

The commission's other findings arc 
more important for the party's future. 

The ability of the SPD to convince 
•voters “that industry and employment 
are in good hands” under an SPD gov- 
ernment will he decisively important if 
it intends obtaining political majorities. 

The SPD is regarded as competent in 
the social policy field, but not in the 
field of modernising society and indus- 
try or pursuing a successful fiscal poli- 
cy, the analysis pointed out. 


ably be pul to the test in si Mold in which 
a united stance is absolutely essential. 

Doubts have already been voiced that 
the conservative union is unable to lay 
claim to u clear line of policy. 

Badcn-Wurttembcrg Premier Lolhar 
Spiilh (CDU) lias expressed his concern 
that infighting within the CDU could 
weaken the party. 

Split h referred, on the one hand, io a 
faction which is trying \w vie with the 
FDP “lor a Lamh.sdorif- style ptish-and- 
sliove society” and to a faction which is 
competing with the SPD “lor maximum 
welfare bene fits without a linnncing 
basis”. 

And what about the Christian Dem- 
ocratic employees’ association CDA, 
with iis new chairman Ulf Fink, which 
seems to be moving even further to the 
left? 


Adversities 


Or the conservative union’s econ- 
omic policy advisory councils, which 
arc much closer to Lamhsdorff than 
the unruly CDA? 

The CDU will have to cope with all 
these adversities before it can lay down 
the line of a coalition policy with the 
Free Democrats. 

This assessment of potential conflict 
does not even lake into account the 
possible opposition of the CSU to cer- 
tain policy suggestions forwarded by 

the CDU.' ... .. 

Helmut Hatter 

(Niiriihcrgi-rN;ichrtrhii!ii. .HI Oclnhcr I'M?) 

Although the development of the 
economy has also benefit led the coali- 
tion most voters, the commission said . 

^m'wr'iiirvmvcsa har-a pm- 

n* hi need economic and fiscal policy 
compete nee profile’’. 

The commission's analysis rejects the 
assertion that the SPD loses out in re- 
gions in which service industries pre- 
vail. 

Findings reveal that the SPD as the 
party of social security and solidarity 
lost substantial ground in prosperous 
urban conurbations with a favourable 
economic structure, whereas it did well 
in regions "which are undergoing a cri- 
sis or radical struct ura I change”. 

Johannes Ran. questioned the signific- 
ance of this particular finding. 

In a letter to the commission he 
warned against simply "backing n new 
horse" now that the "shallow service 
thesis" has been refuted. 

Rau feels that it is more important to 
elaborate political policies “which vo- 
ters with varying value orientations" can 
support. 

In reality, Rau complained, the SPD 
has done quite the opposite, addressing 
only those voters who approve of nil (a 
word which was underlined in Rau’s fet- 
ter) SPD policy decisions. 

One sentence in Rau's letter may 
make some party colleagues wonder 
whether the deputy chairman supports 
all party resolutions. 

These resolutions, Rau emphasised, 
should not fetter the party’s activities, 
hut serve as a lasso for ns many voters as 
possible. 

“Otherwise," Rau explained, “we ran 
(lie risk of abandoning our character as 
a people's party and degenerating into a 
denominational grouping”. 

This concern alone provides more 
food for thought than can be dealt with 
during a two-day executive committee 

mcel * n ®' Dicim /i M oiler 
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■ STATE SECURITY 

Policemen shot 
dead by 
demonstrators 

Two policemen were shot dead and nine 
others injured, one critically, when they 
tried to disperse demonstrators, sonic 
wearing masks, in Frankfurt. The riot de- 
veloped from a demonstration by about 
200 against n new runway at Frankfurt 
airport, iriiJc/i lias been a eojUrarcrswl 
issue for several years and the scene of 
several violent demonstrations. One mun 
lias been arrested in connection with the 
latest violence and a 9mm pistol and a 
flare gun have been seized, together with 
ammunition. Stefan Geiger reports for 
Stuttgarter Zeiiuiig. 

P olitically motivated use of force 
reached a new and dangerous level 
when two policemen were shot and 
killed, the first to die in this way, during 
a demonstration in Frankfurt. 

At the time of writing a third police 
officer's condition was critical, while 
eight others were seriously injured. 

Free-for-alls at demonstrations are 
bad enough, not to mention arson or rhe 
use of ball hearings as projectiles. 

But to fire at police officers with pis- 
tols as though you were taking pot shots 
at clay pigeons testifies to an entirely 
new dimension of criminal energy. 

Even if the shots turn out to have 
been fired by a solitary marksman, they 


have changed the climate of opinion in 
Germany for some time to conic. 

Who can blame the police if from 
now on they are less ready, in critical si- 
tuations, to put a damper on their emo- 
tions ami build bridges rather than to 
draw their truncheons first and think af- 
terwards 1 . 1 

The shooting of the two policemen at a 
protest demonstration to mark an anniver- 
sary in connect ion with the new Frankfurt 
airport runway clearly shows yet again (hat 
politically motivated use of force has freed 
itself from the last conceivable link with 
recognisable ideology and ended in sheer, 
unadulterated madness. 

Killing police officers in connection 
with a runway that has long been taken 
into service makes as little sense as fire- 
bombing branches of a retail food store 
for selling South African produce. 

The culprits may have felt their call 
for a boycott of South African goods 
justified fire-bombing the stores, but in 
fact the stores did not even stock the 
controversial Cape produce. 

As always when violence of this kind 
occurs, politicians use strong words. 
Mary who might well have made better 
use of quieter limes to take appropriate 
action are now clamouring for tougher 
legislation. 

There will be now be no avoiding the 
classification of wearing camouflage at 
demonstrations as a criminal rather 
than a civil offence fa relatively minor 
issue in lo which the Bonn coalition 
seems to have haplessly sunk its teeth). 

If that were the only political damage 
the use or force were to have done, it 
would not. perhaps, be so bad. But 
tougher legislation is unlikely to be ihe 
least use. 

Those who are prepared to kill others 

Continued on page 6 
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Terrorism unbeaten but no 
longer threat to nation 


T en years ago, employers' leader 
Hanns-Mariin Schleycr was kid- 
nappCil and a Lufthansa jet. with K7 pas- 
sengers and crew nn hoard, was hijacked 
to Mogadishu. 

The airliner was recaptured on the run- 
way, its passengers freed and the hijackers 
killed by a special anti-terrorist squad 
flown 0111 from Bonn. 

Red Army Faction (RAF) terrorists 
then jointly committed suicide in Stamm- 
heim jail, Stuttgart, and Herr Schleycr was 
murdered by his abductors. 

A comparison of today's political des- 
peradoes with the situation a decade ago Is 
indispensable for an assessment of terror- 
ism, the threat it poses and the strategy of 
the present RAF generation. 

The conclusions from this comparison 
are instructive, even for politicians who 
are convinced the best way to deal with 
terrorism is to introduce ever tougher 
legislation. 

The first lesson is not encouraging. It is 
that the RAF and the fragmented groups 
that have followed in its footsteps are nor 
defeated. 

The hydra of terrorism has grown fresh 
heads and continues to beat its blood- 
stained path round Germany. 

Its victims have included US service- 
men, German industrialists such as MTU 
board chairman Zinimcrmann and Sie- 
mens executive Kurt Beckurts. and Bonn 
government officials such as Gerold von 
Brau nniu hi of the Foreign Office. 

Herr von Braunmulil was shot and 
killed in Bonn almost nine years to the day 
after the storming of the hijacked Lufthan- 
sa airliner in Mogadishu. 

His kmcis used tne pistol mat kiiicii 
Hanns-Mariin Schleycr. 

This deliberate choice of weapon was 
intended to show not only that there were 
personal links between the killers of the 
two inep lint also that the killings tunned 
pan of a “tradition.'' 

Mogadishu and Stainmhcim, names that 
.stand for the darkest day of German ter- 
rorism, clearly prompted die murder of 
Gerold von Brnunmiih] as a warning that 
the RAF was still a force to be reckoned 
with. 

Yet Germany’s urban guerrillas have in 
reality grown powerless — other than still 
being capable of committing murder and 
mayhem. 

The second lesson to he learnt from a 
comparison of 1977 and 1987 is that even 
though terrorists may continue to kill and 
bomb they are not going to pul the stare 
out of joint, force its authorities to their 
knees and send its citizens on to the barri- 
cades. 

Ten years after the "German autumn" 
of Schlcyer and Mogadishu this is a point 
on which we can rest assured. 

In 1977 anything seemed possible. A 
good dozen terrorists kept the entire 
country breathless, seemed to have the 
state at their mercy and, arguably, even to 
be in a position to force the authorities to 
surrender. 

Ten years ago the RAF was closer to its 
objective, in an interlude that seems eerie 
and a nightmare in retrospect, than it is ev- 
er again likely to be. 

It put the state in a quandary the dem- 
ocratic system of government is poorly 
equipped to handle. 

When the state is so helpless as to have 
to yield to pressure by a handful of terror- 
ists, people will lose confidence in its au- 
thority and ability to act. 

Yet if it sets sentiment aside and resorts 
to arguably unconstitutional methods in an 
attempt to stem the terrorist tide, it may 


well itself come to he seen us worth fiabi 
mg by many members of the public 
It is ;i "he: 11 Is I win. tails you |,, SC '’ S| . 
lion. W ha level the authorities did ih t 
RAF remained a (haw to the cominuW 
iunce the abduction of Berlin CD 1 
leader IVter Loren/ early in 1975 the Mai, 
has decided that it is better to set scnii- 
niciii aside than to appear helpless. 

For a week the Federal government 
danced to the tune called by the terrorists 
who held Herr Lorenz captive. It released 
six convicted terrorists who were flimnto 
Yemen. Several of them later letuuicAin ! 
Gertnany and resumed their terrorist mmJ. 

Bonn was harshly criticised for saculic- 
ing the life of Hanns-Mariin Schleycr and ] 
risking those of the 87 passengers and 
crew of the Lufthansa airliner in J 977 by 
adopting a hard-line approach to the ter- 
rorists. 

Many people were no less upset that the 
authorities did not stop short at what Hel- 
mut Schmidt called the borderline of con- 
stitutional government hut went well be 
y°nd it in their bids to trace the terrorists. 

For a brief period the police sent the * 
lawmakers packing, the Huiult'skriini/ni- 
Itwil emerged as arguably the most power- 
ful institution in the country and decision: 
were arrived at not in Ihe Buiulestng or by 
the Cabinet but by crisis staffs fur whom 
no provision was made in Basic Law, the 
1949 Bonn constitution. 

Constitutional safeguards were set 
aside, the system »»l political checks and 
balances was no longer H)0-per-eont op- 
erational and even the Press temporary 
waived its responsibility. 

Yet even 11 no-tmUls-bai red manhunt n 
Ui milieu to j aiiure when the autmiritus r 

prove unable to use (lie means ai their dis- 
posal. 

I his — arguably the tliirc] lesson to hi 
learnt — was certainly the case in yeah 
ago when the police failed to follow lip 
early reports that could have led them in 
where I ierr Schleycr was held prisoner. 

It is now clear thal leirorisin. and nut 
the system of const it uiiniial government. 
was the loser in 1977. 

Hie RAF may not have ceased to exist 
hut it has long lacked the potential in 
launch large-scale blackmail bills that i' 
commanded It) years ago. 

All it retains is the ability to mindlessly 
murder individuals of symbolic .weia/. sig- 
nificance, and even in this connection its ^ 
leeway has narrowed. 

Gerold von Unmnmuhl, the terrorists’ 
last victim, was a Foreign Office official 
with no special protection, a sitting duck 
as it were. 

He was a minor figure who had devoted 
his diplomatic career to the cause of com- ' 
ing to iiwm»-witlTTTtC~&«*i,iuuJ-wd , t- w K ^ 

hfimlfvl hy hk‘ mimlvr-ri who ■ ' 

sought in vain to enlist Ihe support ofM : 
peace movement, as a "covert diplomat ol 
imperialist war strategy." 

That was a final declaration of ideulogi’ 
cal bankruptcy by a handful of coiifu^ 
terrorists who were still capable of terror 
but no longer — the fourth lesson w w 
learnt — able 10 make political headway. 

Gerold von Braunmiihl's brothers ma* 
this point clear in an open letter to 
murderers, saying; 

“You and your terrorism will gel ,Kl ’ 
where in combating injustice and vink** 
committed by governments and the j 

“Your murders will bring us no«h* ie 
nearer lo a world more fit for people l ° ! 
live in. Your bullets may make their nt®^- 
but not your arguments." 

Joachim Halted 

{Niirnbergci Nnchnchten. 14 Ociobvf 
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Bid to take the higgledy out of piggledy 
by rationalising rates of VAT 

'very year, millions of Europeans cent envisaged by the Commission, 
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E very year, millions of Europeans 
nro b a filed by a seemingly paradox- 
ical phenomenon each time they cross a 
European border. 

Thirty years after the signing of the 
Treaty of Rome customs duties no long- 
er exist ill the European Community. So 
why are there still border checks, cus- 
toms posts and customs officials? 

-The-situation is all the more absurd in 
view of the fact that a customs union 
was set up in the Community in 1968 
and trade within the EEC lias been du- 
ty-free for years. 

In reality, the European Community 
still consists of a dozen separate mar- 
kets. each subject to national rules anti 
regulations. 

One of the most stubborn barriers to 
the evolution of a Iree exchange of la- 
bour and goods as well as a genuine 
Community market is the harmonisa- 
tion of national taxation systems. 

Tobacco tax in Greece and France is 
much lower than in Germany and Den- 
mark; the tax on alcohol is high in Den- 
mark and low in Italy. 

To prevent a distortion of competi- 
tion within the Community these taxes 
have to be aligned to levels in respectix’e 
importing countries through reimburse- 
ment or additional tax. So customs offi- 
cials are still needed. 

The Community’s government lead- 
ers and heads of state have set their 
ministerial officials the target date of 

market" into reality. 


Intentions 


In summer this year the European 
Commission declared its firm intention 
lo eliminate one of the major obstacles 
to this ambitious goal. 

The British Community Commission- 
er responsible for this field. Lord Cock- 
field, has already drawn up detailed 
proposals for an alignment of the Com- 
munity’s varying value added and excise 
taxes. 

The discussion of this problem, which 
is almost as old as the Community itself, 
is noiv entering a decisive phase. 

extremely confusing network of dif- 
fering taxation systems is hampering 
harmonisation efforts in this field. 

France has half-a-dozen VAT rates, 
whereas Britain either imposes a stand- 
ard rate of 1 5 per cent or no VAT at all. 

T.hgJAAT rate in indiv idual member 
- sitfiMnflBTBk ul i wcmf p m ■ h utwnmm mu 

of 1 per cent on certain goods in Bel- 
gium to 36 and 38 per cent respectively 
in Greece and Italy on luxury articles 
such as jewellery and furs. 

The Commission has compiled a 
more exact list of even greater differ- 
ences in excise duties. 

Of course, Brussels knows that the 
historically evolved systems of taxation 
in individual countries cannot be “Eu- 
ropeanised” at one fell swoop. 

The aim, however, is to ensure en- 
ough harmonisation to prevent price 
distortions and make border controls 
superfluous. 

As of 1992 it is hoped that the com- 
plicated and extremely bureaucratic 
system of a border compensation for 
varying tax levels will no longer be 
needed. 


Up to now. goods which are exported 
from one Community member country 
to another have been exempted from 
tax, exporters paid back any excess pay- 
ments they may have made, and taxes 
charged again on these products in the 
importing country. 

The European Commission suggests 
aligning the rates of value added taxa- 
tion in member countries by 1 992 at the 
latest and at the same time fixing Com- 
munity-wide excise tax levels for tobac- 
co. alcohol and mineral oils. 

The Community's tax experts in 
Brussels have opted for a system of 
VAT rates resembling the German sys- 
tem: thai is, both a standard rate anti a 
reduced rate for basic consumer goods 
such ns food, heating oil, gas, electricity, 
water, medicines, books, transport 
costs, magazines and newspapers. 

To cushion the difficulties such an 
adjustment may produce the Commis- 
sion is not calling for a Europe-wide 
streamlining of value added taxation 
systems, but merely for an alignment to 
a flexible tax rate margin. 

The Commission would like the 
standard VAT rate to be above 14 per 
cent and below 20 per cent and the rc- 

-rtT* 1 rirr* — • "■- 

all Community countries by 1 992. 

Greece, for example, would have to 
introduce value added tax. 

From Bonn's point of view the Com- 
mission's proposal does not constitute a 
major problem, since the German VAT 
rates of 14 and 7 per cent arc already 
within the “target corridor" and would 
not have to be raised or lowered. 

Other countries however, will find it 
more difficult. Britain and Ireland do 
not levy VAT on food and medicine. 

The new system would have serious 
social implications. Four other Com- 
munity countries also have goods which 
are exempted from VAT. 

Denmark, with its high standard VAT 
rate of 22 per cent, and Ireland (25 per 
cent) will have the biggest problems. . . 

If these two countries lower their 
VAT rates to the ceiling level of 20 per 

Variations 

in Community . * c 


cent envisaged by the Commission, tax 
revenue losses will be big. 

The deficit would have tu be filled by 
an increase in direct tax — which would 
anger taxpayers. 

Because of this. Lord C’ockfield has 
announced that Brussels will demonstr- 
ate maximum flexibility and tolerate de- 
viations from the planned target range 
for a transitional period. 

Britain and Ireland, for example, are 
to be allowed tu retain their zero VAT 
rates for certain products after 1992. 

The Commission proposals on excise 
duties are also likely to come up against 
national obstacles. 

Both the taxation structures and the 
consumer habits of individual Com- 
munity member slates vary a lot. 

Social and health policy objectives, 
which have nothing to do with tux poli- 
cies. must also be taken into considera- 
tion. 

So a process of European alignment 
here will probably be even more com- 
plicated. 

In spite of the fact that this is a highly 
controversial political field the Com- 
mission has nevertheless suggested the 
introduction of Community-wide stand- 
ard rates of taxation for petrol, diesel 
fuel, heating oil, alcohol and tobacco. 

Some of the proposals Brussels has 
made will stir up already existing hor- 
nets’ nests. 

Will Bavarian beer drinkers, for ex- 

'iimrflt t iJfo . . nlww i Iyujf tWtappwd- 

towards Brussels following the dispute 
over West German beer purity regul- 
ations, accept a 1 2 per cent increase in 
the price of their beer? 

If ihe Commission's proposals on ex- 
cise taxes are approved German con- 
sumers will have to dig deeper into their 
pockets. 

Four-star petrol, for example, will 
then cost 19 per cent more, wine thir- 
teen per cent, spirits 5 per cent and ci- 
garettes 2 per cent. 

Environmental protectionists and 
health policy experts are the only 
groups likely to give their wholehearted 
approval to the Commission’s propo- 
sals. 

The Commission, for example, sug- 
gests introducing the tax relief already 
granted for unleaded petrol in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany in all Com- 
munity states. 
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It also plans lo generally raise tobac- 
co tax in an effort to eliminate the un- 
healthy “vice” by putting financial pres- 
sure on smokers. 

This fully complies with the Com- 
munity's “Europe Against Cancer” pro- 
gramme and is assured the Europe- wide 
approval of non-smokers. The Commis- 
sion's proposals would have a consider- 
able impact on the budget policies of in- 
dividual member states. 

If these taxation plans are pul into 
practice Belgium, Italy and the Nether- 
lands arc likely to have the same tax 
revenue intake as hitherto. 

In France there would be a few francs 
less in the government treasury. 

In Britain, Greece and the Federal 
Republic of Germany the treasury 
hopes for a slightly higher revenue as a 
result of the proposals. 

The finance ministers in poor Ireland 
and rich Denmark, on the other hand, 
would suffer substantial revenue losses. 


Unrealistic 


Copenhagen expects a revenue dec- 
rease uf up to live per cent of its gross 
domestic product. 

In view of the already extremely high 
taxes in Denmark the Danish finance 
minister will find it virtually impossible 
id offset this decrease by raising direct 
taxation levels. 

One high-ranking official in the Dan- 
ish Finance Ministry remarked that it is 
“unrealistic to expect Copenhagen lo ef- 
fect n tax adjustment to the level envi- 
saged by Brussels’’. 

Furthermore, the Danes have more 
fundamental reservations about the fact 
that Brussels intends fixing taxation le- 
vels. ' ’ 

This, they claim, would mean the loss 
of sovereign powers in the field of econ- 
omic policy. 

Paris hns rnised similar objections, 
even though the budgetnry impact of the 
Commission's proposals there would be 
limited. 

The former director-general of the 
tax administration, Dominique de La 
Martinierc, referred in Le Monde to 
“presumpu ous ness" by Brussels. 

He even suspects u conspiracy be- 
tween Eurocrats in Brussels and West 
German Finance Ministry officials, 
since, in his opinion, the Commission’s 
proposals are fully in line with Bonn’s 
intentions. 

Others in France share his scepticism 
and Paris is worried that individual 
member states might lose their budge- 
tary decision-making powers and, as 0 
result, the power to determine the 
course of their own economic policies. 

Frenchmen concerned about the pos- 
sible loss of national independence fear 
that this lead to a gradual shift of 
economic policy decision-making pow- 
ers to Brussels. 

The European Commission, on the 
other hand, argues that it will only be 
possible to set up an extensive Com- 
munity market if the obstacles erected 
by differing taxation systems in the 
Community are removed. 

The long-term advantages of harmon- 
isation in this field, Brussels insists, are 
greater than the short-term adjustment 
difficulties individual member countries 
may encounter. 

The Community can only face up to 
the challenge of the future and outstrip 
its main rivals, the USA and Japan, with 
the help of a large European economic 
area and a free Community market. 

Thomas Gack 

(Sluilgartcr Zciiung. X October l*JK7j 
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the economy 



Time to stop regarding growth as 
the sole yardstick of success 


The German economy will grow by 2 
per ceni ncxi year, soya the uniunm re- 
port of the five economic research fnslf- 
tuics. Klaus-Peier Schmid looks at the 
report and r eactions (o It for Die Zeii. 

M atthias Wissmann. CDU eccinuni- 
ic affairs spokesman in [he Bun- 
destag, .said fhe most significant state- 
ment in the report was that the economy 
would continue to move upwards next 
year. In other words, support for the 
CDU/CSU/FDP coalition. 

Hans A pci. of the SPD, of course saw 
it differently: “The crucial statement is 
that unemployment will increase in the 
coming year." 

He said the government in its sixth 
year of office had failed to reach its 
most important economic and financial 
goals. 

Both Apcl and Wissmann are right. 
The report says the upward trend in the 
economy would continue, expansion 
would remain moderate and the number 
m employment would hardly increase at 
all. 

No decline in the number of unem- 
ployed could he expected. 

Economic observers have the thank- 
less task of having to make distinctions 
1 1 they want to he taken seriously. 

Politicians have an easier time of it. 
They can pick out from a report sectors, 
or even only half a sentence, that ac- 


cords with their wish to praise or damn 
the government. 

Self-criticism was never a strength of 
government or forbearance a virtue of 
the npposiriuu. The overall view gels 
lost in a parliamentary democracy. 

Jn this year's autumn repot t the econ- 
omic experts offer two clear conclu- 
sions that should give all politicians of 
all colours interested in economic uf- 
fairs cause for thought. 

In the first place it is again apparent 
now unreliable (and consequently 
worthless) forecasts are. 

A year ngo the institutes said that the 
1987 growth rate would he three per 
cent. Ai the year's end it will probably 
rum out to be 1.75 per cent, and even 
i hat is an optimistic estimate. 

The institutes' forecast growth rate 
for jyaft of two per cent can only he. 
then, the expression of the hope that it 
will m>i continue to decline. Within six 
months the institutes will be preseming 
new figures anyway. 

This report shows how fruit less it is 
to discuss whether in the sixth year of 
Chancellor Kohl's government the Fed- 
eral Republic is in an economic upturn 
or whether the downturn has begun. 

Since 1 483 the national product 
growth rates have been positive, actual- 
J> since 1985 they have been sinking. 

I he interpretation is very dependent on 
the t| ucs l ion of definitions. 

What is clear is ihul this does not 
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correspond to the regular and distinc- 
tive cyclical trend to which we have gm 
used ft > r decades. 

W!.«l is certain is that unemployment 
continues to increase, irrespective of 
how economic changes are named. 

That is more crucial than a half per 
cenr lost or gained in the national pro- 
duct. 

We .should slop looking spellbound at 
the growth rate and conclude success or 
failure by the figures after the decimal 
point. 

Growth is essential where there is no 
growth, where there is nothing to he dis- 
tribute. 

The dominance of this magical figure 
in political discussion rejects’ too easily 
a glance at shifts or even undesirable 
trends, discussion of which would be no 
less important. 

The report fry in the live economic re- 
search institutes proviilcs material en- 
ough for litis. 

I he chapter dealing with foreign 
trade is particularly interesting. What 
the live have tn .say here must be re- 
garded as a provocation by many of our 
partners, particularly the Americans. 

The text reads: "All in all exports will 
increase stronger in the summer half of 
the year than they have previously 
dropped off. The previous year's posi- 
tion will be exceeded." 

So in the coming year exports will 
again increase, if the forecast comes 


Continued from page 4 

are not going to be dissuaded by the 
threat of harsher penalties from wear- 
ing a balaclava or a motorcycle helmet. 

Making full use of existing legal pro- 
visions wouUi make better sense. Giv- 
en sufficiently careful preparation, the 
authorities can unmask even a larger 
number of demonstrators wearing 
camouflage, as at a recent Stuttgart de- 
monstration held by sympathisers with 
the urban guerrilla RAF, or Red Armv 
Faction. 

Camouflage in the form of woollen 
caps and plastic helmets is, in any case, 
far less dangerous than the fact that the 
security forces arc less and less cap- 
able of assessing the potential for poli- 
tical violence. 

"They not only know less and less 
about the hard core of RAF terrorists; 
they know nothing at all about the even 
shadier categories of "after-hours ter- 
rorists” from the ranks of the “Revolu- 
tionary Cells.'* >' 1 ' " r ' 

They also know too far little about 
the “autonomous groups" from whose 
ranks the Frankfurt killers arc fell to 
have come. 1 

The security forces are hampered by 
the drawback of having failed for 
months to notch up a major success in 
their fight agajnst terrorist violence. 

Resignation is unlikely to make them 
redouble their efforts. 

What they need is not fresh legisla- 
tion; they lack inspiring leadership of 
the kind given by Horst Herold, former 
head of the fiimdeskriminaiumi, or 
Federal CID. 

Since all other means of bringing the 
offenders to book have failed, building 
I bridges in those who are prepared to 
, abandon violence is all the more im- 
V portant. 


irue, mainly to west L:i.rop cail .. 
ines. and business with American «.?' 

least not drop off fun her. ' 131 

This will result in a hi id, , lnilm . 
surplus on current nee.mnt of 

II i* haul to understand how u 

keep to the view that h v r ’ . " d * U|,! 

nak- I hi* K , Jjg * 

I r..rci B „ ,r:nk* will bri „ 

al !. hc Cri, 1 '^ "Ho the arena wfe. 

will regard the lamentations or German 
exporters about lost markets as sn * 
eious arguments. h 

The perspectives the institute* w 
outlined must mean that there m\* 
strong pressure to revalue the deur.schc- 
mark, and Washington will denun-i ' 
even more vehemently ihui'C.eman ■ 
trading giants should shoulder intern* 
lional responsibilities. I 

Domestically, the outlook is full ol 
problems. Dependence on exports will 
continue to grow and a renewed shift in 
emphasis is to he expected from the 
“generators of expansion in 1988." 

The increase of domestic demand, 
hardly now the main driving force in the 
economy, threniens to weaken oiko 
mure, despite the January lax iclief. ^ 
l bisuiislacioiy domestic denund « * 
prool. il any is needed, of how wuhhlv 
the much-praised, lasting upswing is. 

I his brings to fight another weak- 
ness. I here is not enough capita/ in- 
vest men i. Mu- institutes claim ibis 
means that there is a lack ol dynamism 
in the economy. 

The pre-conditions for investment 
could not be hcttci. Seldom were profits 
so good oi the bank balances of large 
companies so lai a> the) are today. Hut 

Continued on page 8 


There have lately been a number »f 
surprising mul eminently sensible sug- 
gestions along these lines by both the 
judiciary anil the I 'etfassitngsM hut:. 
the ( olngnc-hascd intelligence agency 
that handles domestic ami-espionage 
work and monitors political cxircm- 


Murderers eannm be allowed to get 
ofl scot-free, but il a lew ol the people 
who have slipped past the brink of ter- 
rorism ate persuaded to quit, inroads 
ctitifil lie made into the hard core ol the 
terrorist scene. 

The shock caused by the Frankfurt 
murders among many left-wing groups 
could lead to a salutary clarification. % 

A number of protest marchers have 
already heeded the call by Bundestag 
MP Otto Schilv of the Greens for un end 
to tolerance of the militants. 

They have decided to literally part 
company with advocates of violence ; 
and no lon ger pro vide then, with ihe 
"ecr»e r TrottT^KfchThcyTTtrvr-TTrnrrn ted at j 
rallies and on piutcsi man Ik;. s. 

One can but hope that others will 
aside their aversion to the police, burn , 
of years of demonstrating against tht 
new Frankfurt airport runway, and help , 
the authorities Lo bring the culprits to I 
book. 

Even militant demonstrators arc no* 
saying they had no intention of encou- 
raging random murders of this kind.** 
it could he the beginning of a gmdual 
realisation that they have taken a wren? 
turning. 

Two policemen were murdered ,n i 
Frankfurt. Their killers must not M' ! 
lowed to exult at having nipped in ^ \ 
bud promising moves toward persuad* , 
ing terrorists and their sympathisers «’ • 
quit the vicious circle of violence- 

Steftui Hci$ er 
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The biggest mail-order firm in the world 
moves into the Japanese market 


The Hamburg-based mail-order firm, Ot- 
to Versand, has become the biggest mail- 
order operator In the world. In spite of 
factors such as greater car ownership 
(and thus greater mobility) working 
against this type of business, Otto Ver- 
sand has expanded both its domestic and 
overseas markets. Half the annual turn- 
over ofl 1 billion marks is earned outside 
WSsV Germany. Its purchase in 1982 of 
the fourth largest American mail-order 
business, Spiegel in Chicago, was a ma- 
jor advance. Now Otto, headed by Mi- 
chael Otto, son of the founder, is moving 
into Japan. Gunhild Freese looks at the 
mail-order pacemaker for the Hamburg 
weekly, Die Zeit, 

I mitation is the sincerest form of flat- 
tery. A glance at recent German mail- 
order house catalogues reveals that they 
are all much the same. 

The new Quelle catalogue, for in- 
stance, shows shirt-blouses for DM25 
each. Hamburg's Otto Versand had the 
same goods, in the same layout and at 
the same price in this year’s summer 
catalogue. 

In Quelle's winter catalogue there 
were blouses, pullovers and shirts dis- 
played in metal stands exactly ns they 
were in the Otto catalogue six months 
before. 

An Otto spokesman said: “Quelle 
knows how successful our catalogues 

— r-- t « nhn i rt a m i n i uk t HM l Ily. m t Wtfrfljtfomvl 

out layouts arc not similar by accident. 

Neckermann, a mail-order firm based 
in Frankfurt, has been copying Otto's 
catalogue ideas for years, hut it hasn’t 
done it much good. 

At Otto headquarters in (lie Brnmfeld 
district of Hamburg a spokesman said 
mockingly that a copy can never be as 
good as the original. 

Otto boss Michael Otto says: “We 
have a lead of between six months and a 
year and wc shall keep it." 

Mail-order houses look to the north 
and profit from the Otto organisation's 
ideas. Otto Versand is a cautious com- 
pany. Michael Otto, son of founder 
Werner Otto, said: “You should never 
underestimate the competition.!'. He is 
now looking for challenges way beyond 
West Germany’s frontiers. The com- 
pany is on the way to being the only 
mail-order house that operates world- 
wide. 

Otto Versand has just taken on a 
country that in the mail-order house hu- 

the most marvel lousprospects!tine 
Hamburg mail-order house is out to 
conquer Japan. 

Japan has a population of 120 million 
and has the second largest domestic 
market in the non-communist world. 
Until now only small mail-order com- 
panies have operated in the country, 
dealing in specialised goods. 

Altogether these small operations do 
not account for one per cent of the retail 
business in Japan. In West Germany 
mail-order houses pick up five per cent 
of retailing In Japan there is no well- 
known mail-order house offering a wide 

range of goods. 

For three years Otto experts have ex- 
amined the Japanese market, purchas- 
ing habits, consumer behaviour and the 
competition in the retail trade. 


Last year, in cooperation with one of 
Japan's largest trading houses, Sumilu, 
Otto established a joint enterprise, Oi- 
to-Sumisho. Otto lias a majority holding 
of 5 1 per cent in this enterprise. 

As was to be expected from Otto 
Versanti the stan-up of this enterprise 
early this year was very cautious. 

Michael Otto has kept in mind how 
Otto Versand began in 1 950, when 
Werner Otto sent oui his first 14-pagc 
catalogue. 

The first two issues of the Otto cata- 
logue that Michael Otto sent out in Japan 
in February and March of this year were 
24 and 36 pages in length respectively. 

The catalogue was called Together 
and offered a small selection of goods, 
taken from the catalogue of the same 
name that has been used everywhere in 
the group since last year. 

The Japanese catalogue offered, for 
instance, skirt and jacket sets for the 
emancipated Japanese woman up to the 
age of 30, the target group interested in 
fnshions and world trends. 

Michael Otto said; "We still have a lot 
to learn in Japan.” 

To gel the best nf the Japanese chal- 
lenge Michael Otto, who sits on the 
young company's supervisory board, 
swotted away at Japanese for nine 
months so that lie could “understand 
Japanese culture better through the 
language.” 

Fie ordered his team of experts ihul 


crash course in die language as well. 

Moving into Japan was an important 
step for the Otto mail-order house, on 
the road to becoming n worldwide oper- 
ation. More than a half of annual turn- 
over of DM I Ihn is now earneil abroad. 

Since 1980 turnover has been in- 
creased by DMSbn by enormous inter- 


nal growth and the purchase of other 
companies. 

Michael Otto regards it as his mission 
to turn the family company into an op- 
eration of international standards with 
worldwide interests. 

His self-confidence is obvious as is 
his modesty which goes far beyond 
North German understatement. He 
does not make great play of his own per- 
sonality. He subordinates personal con- 
siderations to the job in hand. 

ymi i n i i w l *>^rrf J liti a .fm{Tnp B nnni i rn i il i ifnr 

him, one that constantly shoulders so- 
cial responsibilities. 

Michael Otto, who very much shields 
his family life from the public gaze, is 
known to outsiders more for what he 
does than for his personality. 

The honorary positions he holds are 
more for him than just high-sounding ti- 
tles. He is a vice-president of Ham- 
burg's Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry and chairman of the consultancy 
council of Berlin's Import Fair. 

He is a patron of the arts and has 
founded a society of friends of Ham- 
burg’s plastic arts college. 

He is on the committee of the Werner 
Otto Foundation that operates a special 
clinic for handicapped children and a 
treatment centre for children suffering 
from cancer. 


Fie also regards environmental pro- 
tection as one of his .socio-political 
tasks. The new company headquarters 
in Hamburg’s Bramfeld district were 
constructed in accordance with the la- 
test developments for energy saving. 

Michael Otto is also keen to make bis 
customers conscious of what they can 
do lo contribute towards environmental 
protection by bringing pressure to bear 
on manufacturers, but so far all he has 
managed to sell arc a few energy- saving 
electrical appliances. 

He is, without doubt, the top man on 
the Otto Versand 1 1-man board of ma- 
nagement. Apart from strategic plann- 
ing he regards it as his job to coordinate 
the group's companies, build up the ma- 
nagement in subsidiaries and motivate 
people. 

He keeps his people in line and tries 
to keep down personal conflicts by dis- 
cussions, private conferences and peri- 
odic sessions of group dynamics. 

Michael Otto brought off his major 
coup in 1982 when he purchased Ameri- 
ca's fourth largest mail-order house, Spie- 
gel of Chicagu. For ten years this company 
had had no growth and nothing particular- 
ly exciting as regards profits. 

Spiegel was the answer to a prayer for 
Otto. Normally the Hamburg mail-or- 
der house moved into established com- 
panies. except in the case of Japan and 
earlier in Holland, when Otto started 
from the ground floor. 

.. .5y. ii.il , JasaMfl, jm lwiiy.. juhL Juiwiv.-. 
hmv the American .subsidiary was 
pushed lit a turnover of more than a bil- 
lion dollars, milking it America's third 
hugest mail-order house. 

The range nf goods offered hy Spiegel 
was geared to the career woman. The 
main catalogue included famous names 
from I'iticnnc Aigner to Laura Ashley 
uml Ralph Lauren. 

Along with the main catalogue there 
were 12 specialist catalogues. In these 
the main population groups, people 
whose forebears came from Scandinav- 
ia. Italy or Ireland, were tempted with 
merchandise from these countries. 

But the main source of Otto Versand’s 
success was the introduction of efficient 
logistics on the American market. 

Instead of having to wait for weeks on 
end before goods were delivered, usual 
in the American mail-order business. 
Spiegel supplied goods two or three 
days after they were ordered. 

The Germans, however, had a lot to 
learn from the Americans. They are way 
ahead of the Germans in noting accu- 

tention of specific target groups and 
precise market analyses. 

Thanks to an enormous increase in 
turnover from Spiegel the Otto group 
has become the largest mail-order 
house in the world. 

But the acquisition of Spiegel was not 
the only move by a European mail-or- 
der house into the difficult American 
market. It coincided with Michael Olto 
becoming the boss of his father’s busi- 
ness. 

He was appointed to the executive 
board of Werner Otto's company in 
197], responsible for textiles purchas- 
ing. The negotiations for Spiegel, that 
came to an end in January 1982, stimu- 
lated Michael Otto's progress. 

When in March 1982 he replaced the 
former management board chairman, 
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Learning Japanese . . . Otto's Michael 
Otto. (Phciiu: dpB) 

Gunter Nawrath, he could put his own 
stamp on the company without having 
to prove himself to his two .successful 
predecessors, father Werner Olto and 
Nawrath. But, says Michael Otto, there 
was no generation conflict. 

He was able to build up a strategy on 
the basis of what his father and manager 
Gunter Nawrath, unrelated lo the Otto 
family, had created. 

Werner Otto was the first to intro- 
duce purchasing on account. He huilt up 
a network of agents to collect orders 
mid introduced ordering by telephone. 
An Otto subsidiary, Hermes- Versand, 
took care of distribution. 

From the very early days the Ham- 
burg company tempted its customers 
with special ranges of goods offered in 
special catalogues. Olto Versand skil- 
fully expanded its range by buying up 

_ viiiupotitorn. - 

Today the Mnmiu mail-order hoUsc of 
Schwab and Heine, n mail-order houses 
specialising in gifts, belong to the Otto 
empire along with the linen and lingerie 
specialists Wilt/Wvidcn, mid firms of- 
fering women’s fashions from Alha- 
Moilcn. 

The company went abroad for the 
first time in 1974. Through participa- 
tion in the French mail-order house 3 
Sui. ssl's Interuntional Olto offers the 
widest range of mail-order goods in 
France, Belgium and Spain. 

In February this year Olto acquired a 
share ill a small British mail-order 
house, whose catalogue, Together, is 
now distributed worldwide in the group. 

The only “unexplored territory” on 
the Olio map is Italy. The company is 
looking for possibilities to get into the 
Italian market. 

Otto Versand’s major German competi- 
tors. Quelle and Neckermann. have had 
generation problems. This has not been 
the case with the Otto family where strict 
succession rules are applied. 

When manager Giinter Nawrath took 
over as chairman of the management 
board from Werner Olto, the compay 
founder moved into the supervisory 
board. Nawrath made the same move 
when young Michael Olto took over the 
management of the company. 

With the same strict adherence to the 
rules the board of management handles 
forward planning and daily affairs. 

Michael Otto summed (his up by say- 
ing: “Everyone has his own way of doing 
things, everyone lakes a different course 
of action.” 

The move into Japan does not mean 
that the company will not look energeti- 
cally for opportunities to expand else- 
where. 

In October, before the 19th, Michael 
Otto took advantage of the stock ex- 

Contlnuod on page 8 
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COMPUTER TECHNOLOGY 


Warnings against letting the 
disadvantages take over 



I nformatics, I he study of computers 
and data processing, is a science 
without which modern living could not 
he sustained. 

Yci the risk of technical dependence 
is not the only problem — and source of 
potential catastrophe. Data processing 
can also, almost imperceptibly, make in- 
roads into personal rights and individu- 
al freedoms. 

F1FF, short for Forum of Informatics 
Scientists for Peace and Social Respon- 
sibility, was set up three years ago to an- 
alyse these risks and warn against them. 

It would be wrong to pigeonhole 
FIFF in traditional left- or right-wing 
terms. 

Just as new technologies have led to 
the emergence of new juhs and activit- 
ies, so they have prompted political is- 
sues and assessments that transcend 
party-political harriers. 

A Bremen social scientist and infor- 
matics specialist, Jurgen Friedrich, 
neatly summarised the contradictions of 
life for a critical computer person. 

“After a day at work." he told FIFF's 
third annual meeting in Munich, “you 
spend the evening with a group cam- 
paigning against plans to criss-cross the 
country with a network of optical 
cables.” 

He has polled informatics experts 
und found that three out of four feel the 
use of computers could well lead to a 

hi'iiiii nimvl hi> mii-i-iL- >• 

About one computer specialist in ' 
three was prepared to switch employer 
if his findings were put to socially irre- 
sponsible use. 

The main lectures, working parties 
and platform debates at the Munich 
gathering were attended by up to 500 

Continued from page 7 

change situation in the USA and cashed 
in 14 percent of the Spiegel stock with- 
out having to surrender any voting 
rights. 

The cash is to be used to build new 
warehouses in the US, but mainly to 
make additional purchases there. 

Michael Otto believes that there is 
still room for expansion in West Ger- 
many, as ever Otto-Versand’s muin 
market, primarily in services. 

For the past year Otto has operated a 
furniture removal service and for the 
past 18 months newly-ordered house- 
hold electical appliances have been de- 
livered within 48 hours. 

The customer service for electrical 
appliances has been swiftly expanded. 

Otto is in the test phase with an insur- 
ance project bei ng developed in cooper- 
ation with the Gerting Group. 

Michael Otto has no worries about 
the company's future although develop- 
ments over the past 20 years have gone 
against the mail-order business. 

People have more leisure time, the in- 
crease in car ownership has made peo- 
ple more mobile and department stores 
and the "like arc more and more con- 
cerned with customer requirements. 

Nevertheless the mail-order business 
has expanded — because of low prices, 
goods are more fashionable, ranges on 
offer have been expanded and target- 
group marketing. C , ml, ild Freese 

(UicZcil. Hamburg. 23 October JVHTj 
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people. Two main lines of argument 
came to light. 

The first consisted of worries about 
the possible repercussions of centra- 
lised collection, processing and use of 
data. 

The second was the desire for infor- 
matics with a human face, with more at- 
tention paid to the wishes of users and 
operators in the development of pro- 
grams and workplaces. 

Speakers repeatedly sounded n note 
of self-criticism in respect of the com- 
puter huffs pleasure in equipment and 
programs. 

Wolfgang Hesse of the organisation's 
executive cummiticc mentioned in his 
opening address the newly-opened head 
office of a hank that could pride itself 
on having incorporated the latest tech- 
nology in the new building. 

The bank could indeed he proud of 
itself, he said, hut on a visit to the build- 
ing he had been handed a plastic card. 

Electronic sensors were placed at 
strategic points all over the building. 
They automatically registered his card. 

As soon as a visitor or member of 
staff leaves the area for which his card is 

ts tell ot Lfie iiisiwiiilc .security slim to 
investigate. 

.Hesse not only wondered whether 
this surveillance technique might not 
one day be transferred to other sectors 
of society. 

He also noted that the transition from 
visible to invisible surveillance of peo- 
ple and buildings was an uncanny and 
worrisome departure. 

T he findings of a survey indicate that 
fears that the main social effect of 
computerisation will he to make people 
redundant arc groundless. 

The survey was carried out for the 
Bonn Research Ministry at a cost of 4.5 
million marks and the results were issu- 
ed at Systems 87, the Munich computer 
fair. It shows what industrial executives 
have long known: that new technologies, 
far from destroying jobs, create new and 
belter, more highly qualified ones. 

Eight economic and social science re- 
search institutes spent two years moni- 
toring the introduction of new technolo- 
gies in manufacturing industry and the 
service trades. 

Their surprising conclusion has been 
that firms which have made a point of 
modernising office and administrative 
systems have ai$o registered the largest 
number of new jobs. 

The banks, for instance, have compu- 
terised their operations rapidly in re- 
cent years, yet over this perjod they 
have increased their payrolls by over 
6U.000. 

This was necessary because custom- 
ers used the time saved by computer- 
■ backed account operations to talk long- 
1 cr with their account managers. 

With these findings to strengthen 
their hand, providing what Nixdorf calls 
) a “social tailwind," computer manufac- 


Wlnit long-term consequences, he 
asked, might it have for society? 

Horst Heriild, the former head of the 
linn ticsk rim inn hunt, or Federal CID, in 
Wiesbaden, envisaged data processing 
as a means of righting crime much more 
effectively . 

By means of computer analyses, lie 
felt, the police .should he able to fore- 
cast trends in crime ami thus perform a 
"sanitary” role on society’s behalf. 

Michael Lowe and Rudolf Wilhelm, 
from Berlin, members of FIFF's work- 
ing party on the risks of data processing 
by the police, said the police no longer 
had such far-reaching plans yet continu- 
ed to collect more and more data. 

One consequence of this overloading 
was that simple enquiries, such as for 
the data of stolen cars, look longer and 
longer to answer. 

The entire system of police data pro- 
cessing, they said, had many shortcomings. 

Lowe and Wilhelm also noted that 
people whose data found their way into 
police computer files tended to be those 
who either committed conventional of- 
fences or were not very bright. 

The police files did not, for instance, 
list particulars of people who devised 
new forms of white-collar or computer 
fraud crime. 

Modern techniques thus tended to 
convey a false impression of criminal 
trends and would inevitably lead to in- 
accurate forecasts. 

In a platform debate there wns heated 
argument over Bundcspost plans for an 
ISDN, or integrated services digital ne- 
twork, that would provide a digital link 
between computers. 

The proposed system, it was said, 
could he misused to snoop on users. It 
automatically stored the telephone 
numbers of subscribers and users. 

have heen instrumental in devising the 
concept, admitted that ISDN systems 
ought not without further ado to he ex- 
ported to undemocratic countries. 

Steffen Wcrncry or the Chaos Com- 
puter Club, Hamburg, preferred techni- 
cally feasible networks in which ccntrnl 
storage of user data was not necessary. 

Stephan Wehowsky 

(SUddcuischc Zcitung, Munich. 22 October I QX7) 


Survey claims 
jobs will be 
made, not lost 

turers plan to forge ahead with the in- 
troduction of computers at work. 

Today’s offices arc nowhere near as 
up-to-date as they might be, given the 
range of equipment available. * - • - 

Office machinery muiiufiicfuici Cuiu- 
modorc says the personal computer has 
yet to find its way on to the desks of 
many secretaries and clerical staff. • . 

In many firms an electric typewriter 
was still felt to be the acme of modern 
technology. 

Manufacturers are still worried by 
tlic attitude of office staff and other em- 
ployees toward computers and VDUs. 

Two out of three West Germans tend to 
view mother's little (electronic) helper 
sceptically, and even experienced PC us- 
ers frequently complain of the physical 
and mental strain of working at VDUs. 

Manufacturers see an easy solution to 
this problem. Out with the old and in 
with the new! A new generation of com- 
puters is all that is needed. 

The new generation is said to be par- 
ticularly user-friendly. “You don’t have 


The economy 

Continued from page 6 

businessmen hold back or prefer ir, 
look abroad. 1 

Two figures are startling: in thcfirvi 
half of I 987 investment in cquiZJ 
rose by .1.7 per cent compared with the 
same period in 1986, iovcilmi 
abroad increased 65.5 percent. 

Utile can be expected to help the i 
unemployed front this, from the build- : 
ing industry or public investment. 
There is not much that can be expected 
from these quarters to give the sluggish 
economy a boost. 

It seems plausible when Herr Wiss- 
mnnn demands: “Europeans should 
strengthen domestic economic Bein'* 
ily." To this end the five institutes pro- 
pose once more that lax reforms, sche- 
duled for 1990, should be brought for- 
ward a year. 

They maintain that what can be done 
to improve growth conditions should 
be done as early as possible. A pious 
hope. 

The conclusion Bonn will draw from 
the autumn report is that the Federal 
Republic should remain un n course 
for growth, and that is sufficient. 

The Economic Affairs Minister, 
Marlin Hnngcmnnn, can confidently 
pick out all the points that suit him. He 
is well served. 

He can dismiss the proposal of giv- 
ing priority to tax reforms with a vague 
reference to “the positive growth ef- 
fects of consolidating the budget.” Un- 
employment is not mentioned in the 
statement from Bangemann's ministry. 

The conclusion is not new, hut once 
more unsatisfactory. The writers of the 

BVrera-mtLsia.raMlBtJiwwti 

take place about its contents. It is not 
an effective instrument for political 
guidance. 

Even if the institutes’ forecasts arc 
wrong, however, something more 
should be given tlinn a little obligatory 
applause for a handful of optimistic fi- 
gures. 

A laux~ Peter Schmid 
(Die Zell. Hamburg, 6 November IYH7) 


to have studied data processing to be 
able io work with a Macintosh," ns Ap- 
ple say. 

Instead of complex commands, pull- 
down files clearly guide the user 
through the data jungle. Step by step the 
user and the computer jointly solve the 
problem. It is usually just a matter of a 

quickclickofthcMou.se. 

Computer ergonomics is the manu- 
facturers’ answer to the physical and 
mental strain. Modern computers arc 
said to be designed so you can work at 

them for hoWTSWlOi v gettri»ftJaft«h*ehctJl' 

ojV'trnin. 

The latest improvements include key- 
boards designed by Tulip of Holland to 
end wear and tear on fingernails and 
black-and-white monitor screens de- 
vised by Nokia of Finland to case eyes- 
train. 

Six different computers in different 
categories meet all these requirements 
and pass their tests with flying colours. 
All were voted Computer of the Year. 

In the home computer category th* 
Cummodore Amiga won the accolade. 
Among MS-DOS computers the 
IBM PS/2, Model 39, and the Tand rj0 
PAC 286 made the running. 

The best 68,fJU0cr was the Macintosh U 
from Apple, the best portable the Comp®! 
Portable III and the best hand-held the 
ZcnilhZ 183. Michael Lahr 

(Frankfurter Ncue Pres«, 22 October 1987) 
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Count Hatzfeldt keeps soldiering on in 
the forests of the Hexentanzplatz 


F ive woodland paths converge on a 
ridge known as the Hcxcnlanzplatz, 
or Witches' Dance Floor. If the witches 
really danced and weren’t just a figment 
of popular imagination they could be 
watched nowadays by an audience of 
hundreds. 

The forest clearing in the Hatzfeldt 
woods, near Olpe and roughly midway 
between Cologne and the East German 
border, tells a tale typical of Germany's 
stricken forests. 

Dense fir trees line one side of the 
clearing. Fir trees on the other side are 
yards apart, providing strictly limited 
cover for young birches, beeches, 
larches and oaks. 

Between the two sections of wood- 
land there is a wide and panoramic 
“parting" or “bald patch” running right 
down into the valley. 

Count Hatzfeldt, 46. is not given to 
dramatic gestures. He refers quietly to 
what, for landowners and naiure-Um-rs, 
has been a catastrophe. 

With a glance in the direction of the 
clearing, bare and sadly lacking in the 
mystery that once called witches to 
mind, he says: 

“In five years the entire landscape has 
undergone a total change. In 1982 this 
was a dense pine forest extending to the 
edge of the Hexentanzplatz." 

There was no free “culling" running 
down to the valley. It takes some imagi- 
nation to visualise what the clearing, 

^vooll faru^'rnusHi 

Compare this vision with the autum 
1987 reality and you will have some 
idea of what has vanished in a mere five 
years. 

Five years ago many people first 
heard of the phenomenon environmen- 
tal conservationists duhhed Waldsterh- 
cn, or forest death. 

Bonn government officials cautiously 
referred to "forest damage of a new 
kind.” 

The mining industry und coal-fired 
power stations strongly objected to be- 
ing blamed for this tree death epidemic 
and recalled that similar epidemics had 
occurred in the past. 

Previous tree deaths had devastated 
individual areas,’ however, whereas' the 
latest epidemic has swept Europe, af- 
fected the Old World and the New, and 
an end is not yet in sight. 

The first shock has long passed. The 


JWInrcetaDt^metatf 


annual reports on forest damage no 
longer upset public opinion. Ecological- 
ly-conscious members of the public are 
aware of the facts; others don’t want to 
know. 

Tree deaths have become part of ev- 
eryday life and can he simply ignored. 
The stale of the Hatzfeldt forest, south- 
west or Olpe, will not shock most peo- 
ple out for a walk in the woods. 

It has not yet heen reduced to the 
bare hones of nccdiclcss trees that point 
skyward like skeletons. Many walkers 
may even welcome the view of the sur- 
rounding countryside that used to he 
obscured by the dense woodland. 

It seems very much as though they can 
look forward to even clearer and more 
panoramic views in the years to come. 

The woods are dying quietly mid largely 
unnoticed and unlumcnicd, except by lan- 
downers and conservationists. 

Many people suspect the warnings 
sounded by landowners and forestry of- 
ficials of heing mere jawboning by the 
forest lobby. 

They have yet to appreciate that the 
landowners' struggle for economic sur- 
vival is a struggle for the survival of all. 

Yet the signs are unmistakable. The 

their way into the ground water. 

Pure water from woodland reservoirs 
is pumped as a life-giving admixture in- 
to recycled and purified river water in 
improve its quality. 

The more toxic substances find their 
way into the soil, the less effective see- 
page is as a natural filter, which makes 
water from the woods progressively po- 
orer in quality. 

By the 1990s at the latest, city-dwell- 
ers seem sure to face water rationing. 

The forest performs another essential 
task. When the snow melts or there is a 
heavy downpour it nhsorbs the water 
like a sponge. A healthy forest keeps 
floods at bay. 

In the Alps the roots slop scree from 
working loose and help to prevent land- 
slides and avalanches, but only as long 
as the woods have a clean hill of health. 

So there are sound reasons to lend 


landowners and forestry officials every 
assistance and to regard forest rescue 
operations as a task Tor the entire com- 
munity. 

The toxin output from factories, coal- 
fired power stations and motor vehicles 
must above all he drastically reduced. 

This is specified us an essential pre- 
condition in all debates conducted hy 
forestry and other experts. 

What can he done hy the man on the 
spot? Landowner Hatzfeldt trenchantly 
outlines the dilemma. 

In some cases, he says, forestry mea- 
sures may he ahlc to case the patient’s 
pain a little, hut foresters cannot cure 
the complaint. 

Not even the most capable forester 
will succeed in cither saving existing or 
planting new woodland. 

Unable to effect a cure, he adds on a 
note of sarcasm, forestry is reduced to 
1 he role of a hospice warden, easing the 
forest's demise. 

The experts don't expect pollution to 
decline to a level at which forestry can 
be planned over a period of decades un- 
til early next century. Today's landown- 
ers can’t plan their work like their fa- 
thers and grandfathers did. 

They live in constant fear of storms that 
cun change the shape of the land by tear- 
ing holes and driving gaps into the forest. 

The wind is thus the arbiter of where 
the forester has to Tel I timber and how 
much he has to sell. 

mlhikJiaaakl anti 

susceptible to the depredations or 

storms, snowfall and pests such as the 
hark beetle. 

Trees were subjected to these natural 
strains in the past, hut they used to he 
more resilient and weren’t debilitated 
hy toxins such as sulphur dioxide and 
nitric oxides. 

Wind nnd snow can only lay low n de- 
bilitated forest, starting at the edges, 
and once l he edges have heen affected, 
the trees deeper in the woods are more 
easily ravaged. 

In Count Halzfclilt's woodland, to- 
talling several thousand hectares, gaps 
constantly occur. It is us ihnugh the for- 
est were lorn apart hy a gigantic hn nd. 

Forester Norhcrt Saur does his host 
to save what can he salvaged. He is keen 
to lei nature rejuvenate the forest and 
allows hirch seed, which is wafted in the 
wind and costs the landowner nothing, 
to take root in bald spots. 


The saplings keep the soil moist and 
provide shade for spruce, larch, beech, 
fir and oak trees that grow in their wake. 

The hirch tree is the roof beneath 
which the I u rest nr the future lakes root 
ami grows. 

Saur only fells h few hirch trees when 
their fnliuge grows so dense that they 
threaten to impede the growth of oilier 
trees that arc of greater commercial value. 

His objective, however, is to grow a 
forest as near to nuturnl as pussible, u 
combination — seldom seem in the Fed- 
eral Rcpuhlic — of many kinds of trees 
or all ages. 

He hopes the forest renewed in this 
way will survive until a time when there 
arc fewer toxins in the nir und fewer 
harmful substances are prccipiiuicd in 
thcrainrull. 

Landowners will likewise need stami- 
na to survive lean years during which 
earnings from forest products will be 
meagre. 

Their position will be particularly cri- 
tical in the 1990s when prices will col- 
lapse due to a glut of limber on the mar- 
ket. 

Count Hutzfckll is forthrightly criti- 
cal of fellow-landowners. Many of them, 
he says, have yet tu realise what they 
stand to lose and are carelessly Living on 
borrowed lime. 

He feels the catastrophic dynamics of 
the present trend is beyond the field of 
vision of both the authorities and those 
directly affected. 

State-owned woodland may he able 
to recoup losses fur decades on end 
from public funds, but “survival without 
government aid will be out of the ques- 
tion for private landowners.” 

Count Hutzfddt refers in the forest’s 
role as an air und water filter. This, he 
says, is a public service that has yci to 
_._he mpensed by society. 

Latest findings in a number of Uiiuicr 
may indicate a partial recovery of conif- 
erous woodland, but there arc still no 
signs iif effective help for the beleagu- 
ered forest. 

Statistical ups and downs of a percen- 
tage point or two arc of no real meaning. 
A long, hot summer would spell cur- 
tains Tor many trees already badly hit. 
The dry spell would be the death of 
(hem. 

There were an unusually large num- 
ber of beechnuts und acorns this au- 
tumn. Thai is a danger sign. The trees 
are sick and overproducing seed in a 
last-ditch hid to save the species. 

This “fruit of fear" is a sign that a 
I roe’s end is nigh. 

The German Forest Protection Socie- 
ty has reprinted in the latest issue of its 
journal a 1959 essay in which forester 
Karl Friedrich Wcnlzcl outlined with 
Continued on page 13 
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M nny people dream of writing a 
book and so becoming famous 
re spec red and rich. The path lo the 
achievement of this ambition, however 
is tough und full of frustration. 

More often than not attempts to write 
end up in a cul-de-sac. The ambition 
falls by the wayside and remains a 
dream. 

The first hurdle a potential author 

has to surmount is *he publisher’s read- 
er. This implies more than just rending 11 
bo °k- T[,c reader is judge, critic, teach- 
er, manager, jobber and psychiatrist all 
in one. 

In the well-known Hauser Verlae 
Christoph Buchwald is in charge or the 
poetry and fiction department. Unsoli- 
cited manuscripts from authors all over 
the place stand in piles on a special 
desk. His own desk is far too small for 
the masses of typescripts he receives. 

“Von could drive a publishing house 
info bankruptcy if you took on a gradu- 
ate hi German studies (n read through 
ail these," Herr Uuchwa/d said. “With 
T* P met ice you can tell fairly ifinVIcfv 

k’ss' >Cf ' " 1:n,llSVrip ' fs S tM,d " r use- 
More often tlum not the latter is true. i 

there is a slain I .-ml l«-iirr to tbr re- 

bidteil author explaining that it i.s ini- | 
possible logo into details hut the tnaiiu- 
scripi is rejected . politely but firmly. 

Of course we go through every | 
manuscript. We want to discover a good 
author. Thai’s how u publishing house 
makes money." Nerr Buchwald said. 

Hut most of the manuscripts that puss 
through his hands are naive in the ex- 
treme. “1 am convinced that few of the 
people who send manuscripts to us ac- 
tually read hooks. 

"Otherwise the language would not 
be so poor and full of hackneyed 
cliches. And the themes are hardly orig- 
inal," he commented. 

Nevertheless over the past few years 
a few writers have managed to escape 
irom the anonymity of the piles of 
manuscripts and get published. 

Another, less well-known, path to a 
publisher is via a literary agent. This 
avoids the costly business of hawking a 
manuscript from door to door. An agent ■ 
knows where best to try and place a 
manuscript.- "*i. 

Hanser Verlag, for instance, is not in- 
terested in crime novels or children’s 
books. But despite this, Hanser con- 
stantly have books sent to them which 
arc of no interest. 

The agent must pay considerable at- 
tention to the publisher's interests for in 
this way the successful agent maintains 
the confidence he has established with 
the publisher's reader. 

Corry Theegartcn-Schlotterer oper- 
ates a literary agency in Munich. She 
said: “I can only get anywhere with 
about three per cent of the manuscripts 
that are sent to me. And of those I se- 
lect, only about ten per cent eventually 1 
are accepted by a publisher.” 

It goes without saying that she does 
not make a living from recommending • 
manuscripts to publishers. Her main ac- 


tivity is negotiating rights, in Germany 
and abroad. 

But she docs not put aside any manu- 
script that comes to her. They arc all 
read. 

• To keep down the daily flood of 
. manuscripts that come to her she en- 
: gages outside readers, who write repons 
on manuscripts. 

She said: “Most people who write are 
too involved with themselves." Writing 
is for them a kind of therapy, the story- 
line inevitably dull. 3 

“I get a lot of private memoirs from 
pensioners who have time to write. The 
worst is that they invariably go to such 
great lengths to explain just why what 
they did at any given time was right." 

Corry Theegnrlen-Schlotterer says 
the trouble with young authors down to 
the rashness with which they go about 
writing. “They often have original ideas 
but they want to be published straighta- 
way. she said. 6 

“As a writer one has to be self-critical 
and rewrite and rewrite again and again 
before submitting;] manuscript." 

Erich Ross le r. non -fiction reader and 
copy editor at tie riels man n Verlag. Inis 
little to do with young writers. He ex- 
plained that this was because one laid to 
work more patiently on a non-ficihm 
work than on a novel or poem, writing 
from a special viewpoint where an imm;- 
uiury world is important. 

Rovclor »,„* h,.,.n n, f nr 

years and in all this time lie has only i 


once accepted an unsolicited manu- 
script. 

He said (hat lie had never had the ex- 
« perience of discovering a writer out of 
the blue. “Writers do not seem to know 
whnr has already appeared in their sub- 
jects.’’ 

But a reader dues have odd experi- 
ences in the non-fiction sector. Erich 
y Rosier has any number of people 
among bis "clients." out to improve flu- 
world. 

There were two authors who believed 
they could refute Einstein’s theory of 
relativity. In cases such as this Rdssler a 
historian by training, could sec that 
there was nothing in the manuscript 
but he said, “1 send books on themes 
-such as this to an expert in physics or 
the sciences, presupposing that 1 could 

Miere" ™ S ° melhing in il some- 

A ticklish point for publishers’ read- 
ers at the moment is poetry. Public in- 
terest in poetry has fallen enormously, 
so it is essential to look for manuscripts 
with a specific goal. 

Sybille Terrahe of Goldmann Verlag 
said: "Most of the stuff that lands on my 
desk is gushing kitsch." 

When, for instance, the rose for a be- 
loved is mentioned, then she knows ibat 
the poem is suitable for a poetry album 
not for a hook. 

She explained that trend lyuVs were 
currently in demand. -Him means fum- 
ing to terms with the tone of the limes 
witlmm trying (n butter anything up “ , 

Although over the past two years , 

‘l l,:,li,v has been pu- 
blished by Goldmann. discriminating . 
i Jira Hire is more tile exception than the , 
rule in the Goldmann list. It is difficult ! 

or " publishing house to change its ini- , 
age. * 
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with the (ioldinumi imprint, a considcr- 
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The naive piled upon the hackneyed.. 
Hanser Verlag ' 8 Buchwald. inM&m 

able pile of light literature. It is \mdio 
do careful editing for M , many wfi- 
hentions. 

I his is the reason why Sybille Ter- 
uhe proposes to leave Ciokimunn and 
become a sell -employed publishers 
leader. She said: “I shall not have so 
much influence then, hut I shall be able 
to sii down with an author and work on 
u manuscript." 

Inevitably one asks publishers' read- 
ers and copy editors who go to such 
pains in the cause of good lilerattire: if 
they know so much heller why don’t 
they write them selves? 
i Christoph UucliwuJd explained this: 

Continued on page 11 1 


O nce upon a lime there was a prin- 
cess who was pricked by a golden 
spinning wheel and slept for one hun- 
dred yeurx — until a handsome prince 
appeared, kissed her and the magic spell 
was lifted From the king’s daughter and 
the kingdom. 

Everyone knows the fniry-mle of Iran 
Uoiic, in which a girl steps into n foun- 
tain and so passes into another time- 
world. 

Almost everyone knows the talc of 
the Monk or Hcistcrbach, who did not 
believe that before Gad a thousand 
years were but a day. 

Time plays an important part in all 
these fairy-s lories. It is not time that is 
strictly measured In terms of seconds 
and minutes, however, although even in 
fairy-tales the clock tower strikes twelve 
and a gateway closes for ever at mid- 
night. 

loJairyTStories time is the right mo- 
ment when the rig hi decision must ho 
made, when fate can be determined. 

Time in fairy-stories is a fascinating 
and many-sided theme. The European 
Fairy-TaJe Society, which met this year 
in Gelsenkirchen, concentrated on this 
theme. 

The question of time in fairy-tales 
was the subject of lectures and was a 
theme considered and analysed from 
many sides. 

Otto Betz, until a few years ago a the- 
ology lecturer in Hamburg, said in his 
address, which opened the congress, 
that fairy-stories, with their language 
rich in imagery, reflected the experi- 
ences and problems of mankind. 

One of the lessons learned is to grab 
every opportunity by the hairs, not 
waste time, use it correctly. 

The apparent contradiction in the 


It’s always time 
to tell a 
fairy-tale 

presentation nf time in fairy-tales i.s in 
fact a proof that time is relative. The 
tellers of fairy-tales knew this long be- 
fore Einstein - a princess sleeps for n 
hundred years and for the Brothers 
Grimm three years ure like three days 
tor the drummer-bov. 

Historian Horst Wenzel showed in 
his lecture how historical time had 
changed the sense of time towards the 
end of the Middle Ages. 

In the late Middle Ages quite differ- 
ent elements emerged in fairy-tales, ref- 
lecting society. In the. earlier tales the •: 

km B ht an J knightly valour, fuitiu* und 

magic swords played an important role. 
They were not included later. 

Towards the end of the Middle Ages 
merchants came into their own. They 
moved about Europe and divided the 
year into new sections. They were In the 
main under pressure of time. 

It is not surprising then that in the fai- 
ry-tales from Foriunaius, one of the 
hero’s wishes to go forward faster to 
overcome the limits of time and space. 

As fairy-tales have their own reality 
time can work according to its own 
laws, a hundred years can pass by like a 
day -- or as in Indian tales twelve years 
can pass in a world of irreality in less 
than 30 minutes in human time. 

Lonely giants in Celtic tales hear the 

fairies and forget time in a 
dash, they remain for years in the land 


«>f luiric.s and believe they only dnvin 
for seconds. 

Dorothea Stillc spoke of “lime forgo! 
ten mid tiine-consclmisnc.ss." This. xh 
said, was one of the most im pot Hint ek 
menis in fuiry-tnlcs. 

She Insisted ihnl nothing lakes plat 
in fniry-inles that is accidental, dial fni 
gening lime i.s used lor dramatic pui 
poses, lo make clear the stupidity u 
carih people, their iiiclinmion to a lifcti 
luxury and nillncncc, forgetful of ihcii 
promises and good intern ions. 

Recollection, lor example, of a wife 
desericd and then forgonen, isasymho 
of maturity, of a growth in a sense of re 
sponsihility. 

If lime in all its possible variations a 
fairy-stories has u vital function, dcaili 
is ignored. Most fairy-tales end with 
“they lived happily ever after," that 
means the end of danger, violence and 

■ f UfammorirteAsr "• — 

F*cnth hnpponr, in Faity lute* IfA'flJjJ 

in an indirect manner, seldom as in f»’ 
ry-slories about “Old Father Time" as* 
character. 

There are stories, Celtic and early 
German talcs mainly, in which the jour- 
ney into the kingdom of death synifrc 
lises a new life in which the hero ac- 
quires new magical powers. 

Fairy-tales contradict the thought of 
death and should give encouragement 
to life. As many experts and story-teN" 
ers say time and time again fairy«* e5 
can be a real help in life. 

Evil is not trivialised, “things ha vca 
way of working themselves out" 
the evil-doer sooner or later comes 10 a 
sticky end. The fairy-tale is still very 
much alive today, and as essential aS 

ever ‘ Richard Alexander 

(Hannoverschc Allgcmcine, 8 October 
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CULTURAL RELATIONS 


Heinrich Heine is alive and 
well and living in China 

T he number of press repons on new ncse. These lectures, and reports on 
liicmi urc on Heine appearing from subsequent discussions, are to be pu- 


X literal urc on Heine appearing from 
Chinese publishing houses i.s evidence 
that Heinrich Heine is. in China, the most 
beloved and well known western author. 

A recent international Heine sympo- 
sium at Peking University showed how 
well the Chinese know their Heine, 
whom they have taken to their own. 

.Professor Joseph A. Kruse, head of the 
Heinrich Heine Institute and director of 
the Heine Society, both of Dusseldorf, 
look part in the symposium. 

He was accompanied by Dr Volkmar 
Hansen, editor of a complete edition of 
Heine’s works. 

Contacts were made with Peking Uni- 
versity and the newly-established world 
literature research cent re, annehed to the 
university, at the end of the 1970s via 
Professor Zhang Yusliu, a Heine transla- 
tor and publisher, and head of the re- 
search centre. 

Professor Zhang visited the Heine In- 
stitute then and expressed the wish in 
work together with the Heine Society. 

Apart from the Heine experts from 
Diisseldorf, there were I I other Heine 
specialists from West Germany, East 
Germany. Japan and from the North 
American Heine Society, exchanging 
ideas with 40 Chinese graduates of Ger- 
man studies. 

The Chinese hosts said that academics 
from China's frontier regions and even 
from Inner Mongolia had travelled to 

~~ Miry i »f t li^!ernuu^ToiTrfr$ 

There were 33 lectures given at the 
symposium in German. English and Clii- 

W est Germany is to be the first west- 
ern country to open a cultural in- 
stitute in Peking. 

An agreement has been signed provi- 
sionally in Peking by the head of the cul- 
tural affairs department at the Foreign 
Ministry, Barthold Witte, ami the deputy 
secretary-general of the Chinese state ed- 
ucation committee, Li Jinn, for tile esta- 
blishment of a Goethe Institute ill China. 

After two days of negotiations a 4U- 
page cultural exchange programme 
covering 1 988 and 1989 was also signed, 
and a television studio delivered by West 
Germany was handed over. 

The studio, costing DM6m, is part of a 
Goethe Institute and Internationes project 
to screen a 26-part German-language 
course in China from the middle of 1989. 

Negotiations for the estabiishmentof a 
Goeth Institute in China have been un- 

m '|j — mi TllB I 

.trjch Genscher visited China in the au- 
tumn of 1985; • 

Problems in the project arose because 
China's centralised education system re- 
garded the introduction of an independ- 
ent, foreign institution as a foreign body. 

The French, British and Americans 
have for years been trying to set up simi- 
lar cultural institutions in China. 

The present agreement, only initialled, 
is expected to be given full approval very 
shortly. It is regarded as a pilot project 
and as a step towards opening up the 
Chinese educational system. 

The negotiations on the rights of a Goe- 
the Institute, originally regarded by Peking 
as just a language institute, produced a 
compromise formula after Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl, during his visit to Peking in 
July last year, was able to interest Chinese 


neso. These lectures, and reports oil 
subsequent discussions, are to be pu- 
blished eventually in Chinese by Peking 
University. 

The lectures showed just how much 
(lie various scholars had in common as 
well as many national differences in ap- 
proach anil in an ideological understand- 
ing of Heine’s works. 

The foreigners present at the sympo- 
sium, such as Professor Robert Floluh 
from Berkeley. USA, were amazed and 
to some extent share-faced, that the Chi- 
nese experts spoke of Heine as a living, 
contemporary personality. The philolo- 
gists from the West were more concerned 
with the poet's historical dimensions. 

In the ten years of the Cultural Revo- 
lution between 1966 and 1976 literature 
was under suspicion and suppressed, but 
interest in literature not only seems lo 
have grown stronger during this period 
but il was grabbed as an essential for life. 

Flcine’s poetry and prose is interpret- 
ed by the Chinese as an expression of 
their own early history und personal cir- 
cumstances. 

Feng Zhi, doyen of Chinese German- 
ists and a respected poet himself, gave 
die opening address ill the symposium 
before an audience including the heads of 
Peking University, the West and East 
German ambassadors, two important 
representatives of contemporary Chinese 
literature and other participants in the 
symposium. 

B ??raTur? ,l speem^^ 
some thought-provoking parallels be- 
tween Feng Zhi and Heine. 


Goethe Institute 
opens doors 
in Peking 

leader Deng Xiaoping in the project. The 
Goethe Institute's partner in China will 
be the slate education commission. Dur- 
ing the Initial three years the Institute will 
be housed in Peking's Foreign Language 
College. 

The Goethe Institute as a central insti- 
tute for the promotion of the German 
language will he open to all Chinese Ger- 
man-studies gradutes and will concentr- 
ate on regional studies. 

All the agreements signed in Peking in- 

HWMW..BI M»« T, - ^ - 1m , m 

Until now there has only been one Goe- 
the Institute in the East Bloc countries, in 
Romania. Negotiations with Hungary have 
been concluded and they are still under 
way with Poland and Bulgaria. 

The make-up of the Goethe Institute in 
Peking is something new — it will have a 
German director and two deputy direc- 
tors, one of whom will almost certainly 
he Chinese. 

There will be an institute advisory 
council made up equally of Germans and 
Chinese that will have to he unanimous in 
any suggestions it makes. 

The new cultural exchange pro- 
gramme, much expanded, is now sup- 
ported by more than a dozen university 
and technical college partnerships. In the 
progrumme there is also agreement on an 
increase in grants. 


The lectures showed there wtis fertile 
ground for mi exchange of ideas between 
the various academics. 

The contributions to the symposium 
dealt with Heine’s works as a whole. Cer- 
tain aspects were singled nut from his 
work and biography. Undeveloped terri- 
tory was conquered by the inclusion, at 
the request of the Chinese, of the Fiennes 
of 1 ravel and Heine's novelislic prose. 

The lectures also covered in detail 
Heine’s relations with Borne, Ruhcl 
Varnhagcn. George Sand and Germaine 
de Stael and gave various outlines of the 
historical panorama of Heine's times, 
particularly romanticism that is a sub- 
ject for much controversial discussion 
in China. 

Presentations of Heine's influence in 
West Germany. North and Latin Ameri- 
ca rounded off the Japanese and Chinese 
contributions to considerations of 
Heine's work as a whole. 

Heine’s later poetry dealing with his 
Diisseldorf memories on the death of a 
school friend were the starting point for 
an intimate and exhaustive presentation 
of the position of Heine today for writer 
and publisher's reader Friedemann Berg- 
er from Leipzig. 

A special edition of the Peking Uni- 
versity newspaper included a contribu- 
tion on Heine in China in the past, pres- 
ent and for the future. 

There was an excellent evening con- 
cert in the University of Heine’s works 
set to music by Schubert and Schumann. 

One of the Chinese symposium coor- 
dinators recommended his country to 
ihc foreign guests as “the distant land of 
the lotus blossom." Poetry lovers in Chi- 
na have long been acquainted with 
Heine's exotic as well as his roniunlic- 
Gcrman verse. 

His political prose and his mock-epic 

much appreciated in China because of 
their discriminating finesse. 

(lUii'lniM'lic t’nsi. Diissclilurl. 24i»ct.ilicr I ox 7> 

Lulesi figures show that at present 
there are about 3,0(10 Chinese in the 
Federal Republic. 2,000 students mid 
l.oot) scientists and technicians. 

livery effort is lo he made lo inereasu 
l he iiunihci of those studying and scien- 
tists in exchange progrn mines to 3,000. 

West Gcmum funds are lo he provided 
in I9S8 for an extra 130 grants, includ- 
ing 50 in the grant progrununc from Ger- 
man industry. 

Separate agreements have been made 
for increases in 1989. West German now 
comes after the USA as the most import- 
ant provider of grants to Chinese. 

First steps linve been made for an ex- 
change of schoolboys and girls. In gener- 
al there is to be an increase in exchanges 
involving young people. 

All six of West Germany’s major 
foundations have grant programmes und 
dn i f alo pmani pm jacMiinjCiiiofl^ 

The cultural agreement Includes plans 
for an exhibition of expressionist pain- 
tings from the Buehheim Collection in 
1989 and a display of “Drawings from 
the Sixties.” 

China will put on two exhibitions. “Yi- 
Xing Ceramics” and Chinese folk art. 
The Hamhurg Slaatsopcr and the Mu- 
nich Chamber Orchestra are to make 
guest appearances in China. 

Agreements have been made for an ex- 
change of dancers and dance directors in 
modern dance (Cologne's Dance Forum) 
and for cooperation in taking up Carl 
Orffs system for teaching music in 
schools. 

Other activities include the support of 
translation projects in both languages. 

Johnny Erling 

l Hanmui-ischc Allgcmcine. 1 2 Ociuhcr I vs7j 


Bestsellers 

Continued from page 10 

pair it so that it goes." And publishers' 
readers also make mistakes. Erich 
Rossler once rejected a book dial was 
being developed because the outline 
was written in incomprehensible socio- 
logical jargon. 

The book, by the well-known wom- 
en’s libber Alice Schwnrzcr. appeared 
under another imprint and was a best- 
seller. 

He said that the language had been 
simplified from what had been used in 
the outline he had seen. 

After all has been done for the love nf 
literature, the hasic fuels of the matter 
are that books are published with the 
firm’s balance sheet firmly in mind. 

Christoph Buchwald said: “Booksell- 
ers will not purchase from our represen- 
tatives hooks by more than two un- 
known young authors per .season.” 

Fie is of the view that if more are pu- 
blished that is being irresponsible. “You 
are not doing the author a favour. His 
book is a Hop.” 

Klaus Roehlor of Luclilcrhand-Vcr- 
lag spoke about the profession of pu- 
blisher's reader front the economics of 
printing viewpoint. 

He said: "‘A publisher's render is 
someone who puts up with being poorly 
paid, lias to work many hours overtime 
and lus no chances of promotion. If he 
doesn’t get out lie’ll he a publisher’s 
reader all his life." 

He continued: “There is no such thing 
as a senior publisher's reader. The chief 
reader is the publisher himself. Nowa- 
days more often than not that menus ilie 
publisher's managing director, the mail 
who signs contracts with authors ami 
jA'Uo giies lojiis grave with the notion 
~1lini"ii 'publisher's reader might know 
something ahum lilerature but nothing 
about the economics of publishing." 

.Small publishing houses, that do not 
have the safely net of famous authors 
and hcst-scllcrs in their list , have lo per- 
form u much more perilous tight -rope 
act. 

Explaining how she manages to xin- 
vive. Anlje K unst man n of Frauculnii-h 
ami Weisinaiiii Verlag said: "We don't 
have an expensive administrative ma- 
chine as du the large publishing 
houses." 

“We can look out for our lilies at less 
cost, more spontaneously. Sometimes 
we say: let’s give this book a whirl." 

The proof of the pudding i.s in the eat- 
ing and this method has paid off. fur 
Wcismann and Fraucnbuch pub- 
lications sell well. 

The publishing house also regularly 
discovers writers who attract the atten- 
tion in the critical pages of the heavy 
newspapers. 

She said: “No small publishing house 
...cap survive without a lot of personal in- 
volvement and some beating of one's 
own drum." . 

It is a mistake, however, to think that 
because small publishing houses are 
more prepared to take a risk they will 
automatically take up an unsolicited 
manuscript. 

Amje Kuustmann hus Ihc same diffi- 
culties as -other publishers’ readers. 

Top. quality writing i.s never lo he 
found among typescripts just sent in. 
Her publishing house recruits its au- 
thors more often thtm not from the liter- 
ary magazines, from the reading and re- 
commendations of other writers. 

Christoph Buchwald has no lime for 
the myth of the unrecognised genius. He 
said: “We are all too keen on getting 

good authors." ^ .. „ ... 

Enul II, Brodski 

(Niirnliergcr NaL-hrichicn. 24 October 1 vk? . 
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A Osriabi irck w'iiy^'i’/u-ir • EDUCATION 



!^r" n *r ' lou ' , >' ' ,i " ««*• *- 

”1 public esteem. 

c'!:i^ ! rr "* ls ,hc l,r; »nchlM ol 
. ^ . icrndt Dschaiy, Fnnncr Educn- 

lK,n '> r Lower Saxony, who 

must have fell, in a moment of philoso- 
phical rcllcci ion. it couldn't be righi for 
teachers to be belli in such low repute. 

Hmv low? A teacher from the Bremen 
urea exhibited in Osnnbn'ick a small bin 
select assortment of mementoes of n 
teachers life at the turn of the cvniuiy 
Tliose were the days, today's teachers 

re^ecr C ’ ^ profcssion ™Mved 

They were the days when a portrait of 
hL Kaiser gazed sternly from the wall 
and the master gazed no less sternly 
down a , boysthrec lo a desk, with a red- 
not coal-fired stove in one corner 
They were also Jay, when jokes were 
cracked that survive to this day. includ- 

"? f ol,r llnes °f doggerel verse about 
teachers not working all that hurd. 

| The English verve that best conveys the 
idea scribbled on a iurn-of-thc-ccniuiy 

nihf ian | 1 M Cklm;ird j * ,hc f°»owina, by 
C,C, i ah ° l " 3 s P L, « d ‘ h »ft W son 

t L ™ jM ? l ^ ,rcnte iind up w 

something tn the City'*: b 

Even note m j.\ 
he has /<* work to keep olive. 

‘‘} N ‘toy ^ng from hi to 
Joj - half the year or even more. 

With inn an hour or two to spend 
at luncheon with a City friend, f 
As al) Germans know, compulsory 
schooling ends at lunchtime. So the - 
can only be sure tlini teachers work half 
f#, c dai'. it that! And those holidays' 

r couUI *«rdly be a more striking 
contradiction between the fact that p iir - 
ms entrust their nearest and dearest ’ 

Tor" h inh ? i Ct ‘ UW , P rt,,C!iS, ‘ , » ‘ 

for half the day and the equally undent- • 

nri C f£ I C |I thM ,hc y aren '« much im- 
pressed by teachers in general. 

1 p Parc ll, \"wy 1,0 lunger see teac lie rs us 
Prussian NCOs who have merely ex- 
changed the panicle ground for the 
classroom. 

They may no longer be afraid that 
teachers arc members of the loony 1 eft 
intent or drip-feeding their children the 
poison or revolutionary cant. 

Yet the social standing of the profes- 
sion inexorably continues to decline. 

J" 1 J* carl y I"*"* the Allensbnch 
market research organisation started to 
ask Germans how they rated primary 
and secondary school teachers, since 
when their kudos has taken one clob- 
bering after another. 

They used to be at the head of the list 

L h r e d r hin8 was feit i ° rank ai ° n 8‘ 

clergymen 01 " 5 ' Un,VerSity ' KtUrers 

n ° W P lumrnef €d to about 

is? n L mar - 8inally ahead ^journal- 
ists and opera singers. 

Widespread prejudice against the 

teaching profession is reflected in the 

adages: “There are three reasons for be 

coming a teacher: the Christmas LX 

days, the Easter holidays andThi " 

™ r h h°lid.y." and -Bom beeame m a 

teacher, went on holiday, died '• 

in Yh? en , T V in J erviewers asked people 

daim 2 h ° W lhGy fel1 abo “ l 
daim, made by most teachers^ associ- 

“'' r °; s '* h “> '*• profession wcrked°oo 
hard and too long, the camera team said 

T.V tf T 7 rSI out lau Ehing, shook 
thetr heads m disbelief and were gener- 
ally amazed. 

Why, delegates wondered in Os- 
nabruck, was teaching, of all profes- 
sions, so profoundly misunderstood? 

School is sick," said a headmaster, 

“and it makes staff sick too.” His school 


Teaching slowly declining 
in public esteem 


,wd V U pcr ccnt of ils MalTqti,. la. Vet 
some lessons still went uitsiipur vised ' 

. A ,ra * Mit»n official echoed his sen- 
\Z cnt ' ‘ w * hnw Ihtf choice of t 

^ ,t ?*’ fn dclm,lr i>f duly. , 

r dutifully working our wav toward a i 
heart attack." ' * 

Teaching is work that takes place in s 
public to a greater extent (him almost 
.my Othet, yet much of the really hark- r, 

puWic" 8 W ° rk y ° CS Un ‘ Inlict ’ ti h >’ the f ; 

"All that people see." said a Hanover « 
ven nr school teacher, “is when I mow f( 

my lawn from .Ho 5 pjn.llHtydi.nl see 

me marking exercise books from 5 p.m i 
till midnight. h 

Viennese educationalist Professor 1 
Mr, ran Heiiger tried lo alleviate the ! 
general tenor of glumn by means ,.f a di- 
d^ucaJtnck. Honied provocation. 

When teachers Mart talking a horn ■ 

themselves. ' he mlj the conference, “we 

mem " adV,SL,l, IO lhil,k 1,1 lCTmat «>f ■ l«i- 

for"ih# ad | ViCC ; sllr P ris '"gly simple, was • 

nut ihein.svJvvs° iss,lcs ■ scr ‘ ,,l,! ’ l V. hm . 

This wigging seemed in work. The ' 

lev" r n ‘ 7 con “""'^ 11 I 

eu handed nuuiysis „ f ,], L . k ,, d ,v r -s , 

r , ■ S " CIC 'y r0 ' her ,ha " >■" rear- , 

lc depressing conclusion they 

k 11 T hin * h!ld b ™'™ » - 

U * Shup - hnr 'to brst time i n their , 

t'rench educnimnahst and philoso- 

in ,h C |«o ,m t:qi,CS Roussea » noted 
m the 18th century the importance of 

foreign travel for initiation. 

rlinilir 1 h ' S P 1 * 1 ' 1 *' miU1y CiL ‘ rnU,n B*- 
chiingt students mu! assistants spend 

lime at universities abroad. 

" ol ™‘y we line, eomptire 
1 . 0,hcr * live - 111 terms of politics 
soe,ety and the arts - but learn he 

"What I liked best was being allowed 
to teach without supervision, being si, 11 - 

0 / Mn :“rr Universiiystude nt 

•eachtttg young American student, Gere 

so !n W ? U ' d " ‘ tli ”' C been allowed to do 
, Wilhoul m “Mdemlc 

qualifications, she says. Even as a pro- 

WalTh? ,e i chershe lv ould, at least In-' 
lly, have been under constant super- 
vision. 

• Yet in Maryland she had been given a 
single test, then left to her own devices 
in charge of a class of students not much 
younger than herself. 

Despite initial stage-fright the freedom 
independence and self-reliance that came 
with the new world made her stay in Am- 

enca an invaluable experience 

Marcella Holz f rom Tubingen savs 

wnt« 0 M a "J ht her Class as an ass ‘s- 
i ant at McMastcr University in Canada. . 

_ f week s bc and the other assis- 
tants had conferred with the head of de- 
partment on their progress and the 
course.. . 

“But I was able to interpret the guide- 
1 lines as I saw fit in my own course ” she 
1 says. 


Ilisl.iry. in*™ l„ .sli,/) 

■It German. <di,», Is i, :i | 1Illlsl 
hi nil Under the intake „f vi.img 
it. it lieu. 1 , snei, a trickle ;, s i (l he al,,,,,., 
otgllglhle. an .1 ihere is iif 1 1 ,- prospect ., r 
tll.iat'f a, /..Hi! a, ilillnlicrs ol cllildieii 
“" ll * "'-Is are la stm 

The alariaiag idea of ;1 teaehi,,,. p r „. 

Mftulily growing old'. r is 
I Btaiggerutinii. Bv Hie cad of 

ic century „ generation or fill-year-old, 
uilljhc preparing German young,, ers 

How can an entire profession retail, 

S sclr-csleca, when il is prevented, for 
ali.iivver reasons, from taking p„ r , in 
|i lie guieral trend toward shorter work- 
ing hours? 

How can it inainiain ils relf-rcsiieci 
'Men intellectual rejuvenation is virm- 

v un!’. U , " r U ‘ lK,Ca,,w rL ‘ L ' ru iniieiii or 
.Noting teachers is reduced to a trickle? 

I low can 11 sustain its sense of its im ,1 

worth when .students who set their hearts 

‘ '. Ki ! ni,u , ,s 1,11 H«alifying as teachers are 

irTl'T ? r,U,ls iW ™ w *bey siaiKl 
bn li or no chance »r gening a job)? 

be conference would 1101 have been 

nie n, lype ,f the teachers had not tried 

t. lake an academic look at the entire is- 

con's'' hlL ' ,hl?V d,d - wilh 11,0 inevitable 
consequences. 

,, , ' l’ r »"!P".v rlisagrcvd 0,1 what 

nrrdrd cliaag",, firs,: „ U11 


Thrown in at 
the deep 
end in America 

At these weekly meetings the subjects 
discussed included how to react if, for 
instance, one student was insolent or 
another fell asleep. 

Monika and Marcella had to mark 
ibeir students’ essays and tcsLs, which 
required a great deal of tact. 

“Many assistants had ideas of strict 
German standards," Monika says. She 
tried lo adjust to the more easy-going 
outlook of her host country. 6 

Marcella had to do 10 hours work a 
week, including preparaiion, “But marking 
work at times took even longer," she says 

MrM,, WaS P J’ ld 5750 a month by 
McMaster and exempted from paying' 

student dues, which was a euustdciable 
bonus. 

Student dues are high and assistants 
are usually expected to study as well as 
teach. Marcella was also offered a scho- 
larship to enable her to travel during the 
summer months. 

Both she and Monika crossed the At- 
lantic as part of exchange schemes be- 
tween their respective universities. 

Mathilde Friedrich of the foreign rel- 
ations department at Saarbriicken Uni- 
versity says these exchange facilities are 
irnttally bused on informal contact, 
After a while,” she says, “an attempt is 

“ f “ rmalis ' lh ™ by means of a 
contractual agreement." 

ter P t r .°„ f “ !0r Wi " iam Slater of McMas- 
ter University says: “It is easy to launch 

kind 


Uic trade union wim> mi. 
lie, II tt.nl,: shorter workirf ' 

'■ ‘■losses. Working e,"u|--r** 
then improve u iilomiuic Hfe 
Minis,,, otriciais , 

ll,: " us civil serv m ? 

expected io w t.rfc | n ( ,_ n ‘ ^ ^ 

made such ;i | ils jj n „ : 1 1 ~? cm - ^ev 

I'll, Hull I hey 

cvamplr. 

l be teachers then argued that it v, 

M.iniial number of llh.*young| W oplc iaii* 
l " He ill ploy iik'ii l once they Icfi .schoo/^ 

, rom •bis point on the areimw-, 
"'cut round in circles. Ouuhi so S? 

lie firs, changed? Or. 
nmi.m ii [>,■ clmngoil? ' 1| 

JV?. 0 L,,Ul Knie*, the p r , - 1 

tni l:d Minisier of Lowat 

•*ny. said he had been shaken » w £ . 
how great a sense of responsibility an 
Mkiul communion teachers felt: 

“/i *?* S,, ‘; ckt ‘ d :,,,d carried when l 
luilistd JUSI how much teachers are ex- 
pecicil to do." 

' L t l,e risk ‘- , ‘l u" attempt to say hrnva 
Vsl . v nt'Silil be opened to relieve pr«- 
Miie on the profession. 

! 'i i^ins ■*! mass psychology, heui 
t ie public behaved toward leadwhia , 
imieli the same way as they reuardo/j 
l»ad eollee bean: 

It one bean is lotten and stinks, the 
foul smell will pollute the entile jar." 

N\ hat was inote. those w ho aimed m a 
ci iiival appiaisal ol sehool and sought 
to arrive at jmlgmenis ol their own must 
resist the leinptaiiou to see through 
rose-tinted spectacles the “good old 
days when the teacher was said to have 
been a pillar ami paiagonof society. 

Nfinhunl Urschel 

llliinimvvisvhi' Allprnn-iik-. Oei»i<i-r I o«7; 

Ho mentions bureaucratic problems 
ami financial considerations, while ad 
milling Unit interest in exehaiic 
schemes is definitely on the increase. 

-We receive many enquiries fi«m 
America whether we might he interest- 
ed in cooperation,” l-rau Friedrich says. 

She attributes this growth in interest 
to the internationalisation or the uead 
cinic world and to people with overseas 
experience standing a better chance of 
promotion in America. 

After her year in Maryland Monika 
Anna fell sufficiently qualified lo nppjy 
for u joh in adult education. She now 
tenches German for foreigners. 

"Before going to America I wouldn't 
have know'll how to explain to a foreign- 
er the difference in German between the 
accusative and the dative cases," she 
says. 

Most assistants who work in America 
leach German. Only a minority leach 
other subjects^ 

■ TUblngen - student "AeMm- SctiaffFsrA- 
,,lWl 111 working as a tutor with first- 
semester physics students at McMastcr 
University. He is also working nn a can- 
cer research programme. 

He too hopes his work in Canada will 
be seen as an additional qualification 
when he applies for a job back home in 
Germany. 

“Everyone knows what the joh siiua- 
n°n is for student teachers in Ger- 
many," Marcella says. She hopes her job 
experience in Canada will help her to 
find a full-time job at a private school 
back home. 

Achim has even been asked lo stay ^ 
in Canada and publish his research find 
»ngs, hut after a year abroad he is kc** 5 
to return home. 

He owns up to feeling homesick and 
says the letters from home are fewer and 

- Continued on page 13 
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It’s sunshine all day and 
night down at the pub 


D o you mean to say it all comes from 
the roof?” a customer asks the 
landlord as he replenishes her quarter 
litre of Baden wine? “Oh yes." says mine 
host Bruno Linder. And he doesn’t 
mean the wine. 

His chalet bar not far from Freiburg, 
the Rappenecker HUttc, is u favourite 
with Black Forest hikers. 

He and his guests don’t just talk about 
tKe”weatlier or the scenery. The chalet is 
run entirely on electricity generated by 


Continued from page 1 2 

further between. He is clearly caught 
between career prospects and the de- 
sire to get back home. 

Monika recalls that the knowledge 
of sheer geographical distance weighed 
heavily on her during her first slay in 
the United States. 

She says would-be leaching assis- 
tants at North American universities 
would do well to be mentally stable 
and able to withstand the change. 

They must also speak good English. 
They will often be teaching first semes- 
ters wilh no prior knowledge of Ger- 
man. 

Above all. they must enjoy teaching 
and be keen to try out anything new — 
and lo do so frankly and without hesi- 
tation. 

Irene Gnmmel 

{Suurbriickcr Zcimnu. 22 (Viulvr ! l >s7j 


solar panels on the roof. The 300-year- 
old farm 1,000 metres up in the hills is a 
pilot project, the first building of its 
kind run solely on solar power. 

Herr Linder and his family have been 
proud tenants of a sun-run home since 
the beginning of July, when the solar 
power system, devised and installed by 
the Fraunhofer Solar Energy Systems 
Institute, Freiburg, was inaugurated at a 
ceremony attended by leading politi- 
cians. 

This summer was unpredictable, to 
put it mildly, so the first few months 
have been an exacting test. 

Does the solar generator produce en- 
ough power when the Sun does not 
shine as brightly as it should in a wine- 
growing area? 

The first two months proved the 
point. Il does. Throughout this period 
the red light on the control panel never 
switched on (which would have meant 
the diesel generator was in use). 

The diesel generator is at the ready, 
for safety’s sake, to make sure electric 
power is available in poor weather when 
the solar power is not enough. 

Bruno Linder for one, not having had 
to switch over lo the diesel, is satisfied 
with the performance of his solar power 
system. 

He came by it more by coincidence 
than by design. Until 1985 the Uappe- 
necker Hiitte was a typical Black Forest 



Everyone’s In a ferment over the solar-powered Rappenecker HUtte wine bar 
in the Black Forest. (Phot..: Riia Weber) 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 
of thunderstorms. 

ammUml L— ba — — r MManaliinhU hnihJox..nlannina_J 0 ..r n >. Vl 

to distant countries and for scientific research. 

Basic TaCI3~and figures for every country in the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis is on the country's natural statistics, on climate, 
population, trade and transport. 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 
commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

Four volumes are available: 

North and South America. 172 pp., DM 24.KU; 

Asia/Australia, 240 pp., DM 24.80; 

Africa, 130 pp., DM 24.80; 

Europe/ USSR. 240 pp.. DM 24.80 


hill farm. No electricity, just candles 
and oil lamps. 

Then the farmer and his wife, a cou- 
ple from Oberricd, down in the valley, 
decided to convert the old farm into a 
bar. 

The Freiburg solar research scientists 
worked out that conversion to solar 
panels and photovoltaic equipment 
would cost only half the price of laying 
in mains electricity. 

Baden- Wurttcmberg, the Bonn gov- 
ernment and the European Community 
were prepared to foot most »»f the bill 
for what was to be a pilot project, so the 
cost was further reduced. 

Herr Linder says that exact accounts 
of the < tin hi v from various sources ol 

work. 

A more important point than the ex- 
act cost of this particular project is the 
Fraunhofer Society's estimate iltni simi- 
lar facilities, industrially inn mi fuel tired, 
would cost between DMfiO.dOO and 
DMHtUMin to install. 

Herr Under is not quite right in say- 
ing it all comes from the roof. His elec- 
trie power comes from the Sun. 

Ils energy is absorbed by 40 square 
moires of solnr panels on the south-fac- 
ing roof and converted into electric 
power by a system of regulators, batter- 
ies and inverters. 

The Fraunhofer Institute says the 
Rappenecker Hiitte has the first solar 
power system in Germany that runs en- 
tirely on alternating current (hence the 
inverter). 

Solar power is either converted 
straight from CD into AC or stored in 
54 batteries in a spare room for use in 
an emergency. 

The solar power supply, 220 volts of 

■aUtifiiyifina fflrrenbjiHnri .. 

electrical equipment in the household. 


Look It up in Brockhaus 
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Dying forests 

Continued from page 9 

amazing foresight the link between vehi- 
cle emission and tree death. 

“Woods and trees,” he wrote nearly 
30 years ago, “can only exercise to the 
full the curative properties they are 
known to possess if atmospheric pollu- 
tion is kept within bounds, allowing the 
sensitive biological unit we call the for- 
est to survive." 

He readily conceded that industrial 
would face technical and economic dif- 
ficulties if il had to retain smoke and 
dust. 


Electric power is not used indiscrimi- 
nately, however. Sophisticated energy- 
saving arrangements arc an essential 
part of the project. 

All equipment was selected for low 
energy consumption, and special cir- 
cuit-breakers were installed to prevent a 
breakdown caused by loo many devices 
being used simultaneously. 

No matter how much care is taken, 
someone might inadvertently switch on 
the freezer at the same lime as the dis- 
hwasher is running. If this happens, one 
oT the two will automatically be 
switched off. Load-shedding, they cull 
it. 

Herr Linder says the system requires 
new thinking. You cut ft just switch on 
the fancy takes 
you. “ft has io ho organised." 

The power supply i.s sufficient to run 
the washing machine even when it is 
raining, hut the family makes a point of 
whenever possible doing ihc washing 
when the Sun is shining. 

You need to develop power manage- 
ment to a fine art. he says. The system 
won't work unless you pay a certain 
amount of attention to detail. 

There have been no maintenance 
problems yet. Thai is because the keen 
young project engineers from Freiburg 
call round every week to ensure that the 
system is in perfect working order. 

They check and rearrange equipment, 
compile and evaluate data, and the 
Fraunhofer Society hopes the Rappe- 
necker HUtte will be landmark in solar 
energy development. 

The Sun, they say, is the only inex- 
haustible source of energy. It is also en- 
vironmentally sound. 

Bruno Linder sees it in even simpler 
terms. “The electricity is free," he says. 
No more electricity bills! 

- A art- Otto Snider 

(Huwiovcrschc A llgcmeinu. 22 Dauber J 9H?) 

He added, on a note of pathos but in a 
manner entirely appropriate to the situ- 
ation, that: “We feel, in keeping with re- 
sponsible industrial executives, that still 
more must be done." 

A later generation of foresters, such 
as Count Hatzfeldt, still await a change 
for the better. 

Asked whether he felt there was any 
point in his work when atmospheric pol- 
lution continued to increase, he says; “I 
don’t feel it's all in vain." 

He stops for breath, shrugs his shoul- 
ders and adds: “So l will simply soldier 

on ' Michael Brandi 

iKutncr SlaJt-Anzcigcr. 

Cologne, 27 October I V«7) 
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Pressure increases on the 
army to accept women 
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ter an IH-month probation period. 
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Border police’s all-male image 
ends with the latest intake 


ihe service ineluile • , 

K- short, r , It, I m.S ntotios. 

Fndcnd nordor Po i I ;:;'" ,he 
nulled for the alinin g' l ' :ls ‘ , > am 

min for the Border Poli"” ' 5 ' m,l,1 " ry 


Hu Io Hv Iviknnion oinliiinud Him 
,,L ' nniirary to Basie Ijiw ir 
"■»ii,eu were pm into aeiive service wlili 
weapons. 

Hie induction of the 31; women inio 
fi^' IB iS now raises the question wheth- 
er file ban on women serving in dw 
armed forces should bc pm aside. 

II legislators regard the Federal Bor- 
der Police as a “national police force” 
then the Interior Ministry will he ob- 
liged io think again on the question of 
women in Ihe armed services. 
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Order at the border . . . women border police recruits. 
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1“” n ‘ ’ ’ Barbar a Bergkemper-Marka. 
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New police chief) 
“ *s 36 years 
v old and pregnant 

s. «uba,a Bcrgkcmjvr-Marks is the ftisi 
s ^ « oman (o 1 v .ipp. hiiiciI a police chief 
m West ( lerniiiuv. 

v /' ,k l b'i |iregiiancv(slii’e.\peclsii 
. child diis in. »irilt) she will take up her up- 
pomtiiicni in l.cvcikuseii. Norih Kliine- 
Wcsipli.ilja. early in 1 ‘i.x.x. 

I- ran Beigkeiuper- Marks. Mi. has been 
i lo P s 111 ,,lns l "I till- jobs she lias held in the 
leu yeais %lu- has woiked in uovermncni: 
••he is einieiidy a nnmsleiial diiecmrin ihe 
Mnles I'.iiik-aiinii Minis, iv. 

' ii i ..iiitiiiii'iMiitU'i‘'>>i's.i|y 

poiiumciis I have held.” she .said. 

She i.s an unusual civil servam m cwr. 
way. keen on sporr with an ambition lorwi 
hi ihe New Vm'k uiaiaihon. She mW 

limes jogs 3d ki Ionic, rev She is also ken 

on visiiing iimsemns and rejulinp. 

After gniduaiing in law m C ologne Uni- 
versily she was d,e Hrsi lenule lawyer lo ■ 
work m die ollicc ol Ihe duuiman «r (he : 
Regional C ouncil in ( 'ologue. She was 2h. 

Mie says dial one of liei colleagues a, 
inal Unie eomplaineil that die civil service l 
was hiking on "teenagers.” 

r-,ve years later she was die first female 
member ol die main committee of the SI’l) 
sialc parliamentary parly. 

She was then iransfeiretl it i die Educa- 
bon Ministry where, since I l >S5, she has j 
headed lhc deparlment deiiling with the 
alfairs of die education ministers confer* i 
cnee and the Bundcsrai (the Upper House I 
in ihe Bumiesiiig). 

A short while ago die North Rhine* 
Westphalian Interior Minister Herbert 
Schnoor, whpse Juudershin sh e ail.p tirft 
sounded heroin for the fob inT.evnrkimYi 
Frau Bcrgkemper-Marks said. 

Prime Minister Johannes Ran men- 
tioned that she had heen appointed in 3 
throw-away remark in a state parliament 
tichaic. She regards herself us liberal and b 
convinced that she will be able io gel on j 
w,ih the men a, police headquarters in 
Leverkusen. 

She says with self-confidence hut not 
arrogance that ii is a matter of iiiukuig 
right decisions. She believes that the most 
import am factor is to ofler sound leader- I 

ship and be fair. 

She does not regard herself as u career 
woman and has no major ambitions. M uc ^. 
that has happened in her has been “luck 
she said. Bui she does have one promising 
attitude. “I am simply delighted over every 
dramatic job change." jp tl 
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Youth hostels become more like hotels 
as the dormitory images fades 


W est Germany has 557 youth hos- 
tels with a tom I of 71,816 beds, 
but the Cologne youth hostel at Riehl, 
on the banks of the Rhine, is perhaps 
the most comfortable and the most re- 
laxed in the country. 

Sixteen-year-old Katja from Soltau in 
North Germany complained that she 
could not smoke in her room as she lit 
qpjo.one of the recreation rooms. 

But she was delighted that there was 
beer at the bar, that the youth hostel did 
not close its doors until half past mid- 
night and that even late in the evening 
amusing people could be met there. 

In fact at midnight the eight-storey 
building was like a dovecot. Anyone 
who was not well on the way to dream- 
land in his or her bunk then would be 
rudely awakened without any doubt. 

The door opened noisely, two Ameri- 
cans, wiry, wearing leather jackets and 
T-shirts, carrying huge rucksacks, came 
in, put on the light and threw them- 
selves, clothed and unwashed, on unoc- 
cupied matresses. 

The West German network of youth 
hostels ranges from modern guest 
houses to half-timbered buildings that 
have been renovated in the countryside 
like romantic, but uncomfortable, old 
castles, in large cities as if they were in 
isolated rural settings. 

The differences in comfort are ref- 
lected in the prices charged: one night 
with breakfast in a “simple" youth hostel 

Not only are the furnishings different 
from youth hostel to youth hostel but al- 
so the people who stay in them. 

City youth hostels are much pre- 
ferred by schoolboys and girls and 
school outings. There are also a lot of 
loners who hitch-hike from one major 
city lo the next in Europe. 

The trend today is, however, for more 
and more clubs and associations to hold 
their conferences in youth hostels. 

The picture is different in the coun- 
tryside. Many groups stay at youth hos- 
tels in the country for holidays, particu- 
larly church groups and associations 
linked to a charity. They are cyclist 
groups or young people travelling on 
mopeds. 

There is a trend noticeable here also; 
family holidays that have been much 
publicised by the youth hostel organisa- 
tion. 

Many families regard a holiday in a 
youth hostel in beautiful surroundings 
as ideal. The Zundels from Essen, for 

-immmmmtm muun mmmlmlmikt iiurmn k ai « 

their eig ht children at the youth hostel 
at Bad~Mtinstereifel_-Two rooms were 
reserved for them. 

Financially the youth hostel holiday 
for the Essen family was a very good 
deal: the parents had to pay DM1.935 
for two weeks bed, breakfast and even- 
ing meal for themselves and their eight 
children. No charge was made for the 
two youngest, aged under four. 

The youth hostel idea i.s 68 years old. 
In 1909 elementary schoolteacher Ri- 
chard Schirrmann was taken unawares 
■ ? ■summer shower while out hiking 
with his class in the Brdhllal. 

The local village teacher came to the 
rescue and let Herr Schirrmann's pupils 

S ^Th C * n lbc v ifi a g e school. 

This decided him that a system 
should be devised to provide school- 
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boys and girls, keen on hiking, with 
cheap overnight accommodation. 

Three years later he equipped Burg 
Altena in the Sauerland with 15 palli- 
asses and foot baths. The first German 
youth hostel went into operation. 

This developed was in tune with the 
anti-civilisation spirit of the 1920s. The 
call from the youth movement, the Wan- 
dervogel youth movement and the gui- 
tar players of the time was “out from the 
grey city walls" to try and find refuge 
from hideous modernity in unspoilt sur- 
roundings. 

In 1933 the youth hostel movement 
was taken over by the Hitler Youth. 

After the Second World War the Ger- 
man Youth Hostels Association (DJH) 
developed into a giant. Last year it 
boasted more than one million mem- 
bers, and last year the Association re- 
corded 8,803,844 overnight stays at its 
hostels. 

Something of the founder's vision of 
providing homely accommodation for 
tired, young hikers, has been lost. As 
late as (he 1960s criticism of (he ideal of 
the simple, natural, healthy life were 
loud. 

T he yo uth hnsicl organisation was 

nn 

the clouds with its romantic image of 
hiking in the country. Its regulations 
were Prussian, just as in the times of 
Kaiser Wilhelm. 

The youth hostels have now changed 
their ways. Old rules that girls should 
not wear trousers have disappeared 


Continued from page 14 

necessary provocation'' and asked her 
superiors to change things for the sake 
of peace in the barracks. 

She said: “Girls are now accommo- 
dated in dormitories." 

The Belgian Army js 90,000 strong, 
including 3,417 women. One has 
reached the rank of captain. 

And how do women get on in an army 
of men? 

When they were put into quarters 
they were told: “You can have one 
friend, but make sure you don’t get 
pregnant." 

Thinking of her training Ingrid Baeck 

■Mi^MiiiihMiahMMarMiinnfi rnnllifiihfiitlr 

ered much, “but we were happy when, at 

the end of a year, almost everyone of us 
had a steady friend. From then on we 
were taboo for the others." 

Ingrid Baeck's friend of her training 
period is now her husband with the 
same rank of first lieutenant. 

They cook and clean the house to- 
gether, but Ingrid Baeck alone takes 
care of the laundry and the uniforms. 

On manoeuvres they are separated 
because they serve in different arms of 
the service. 

On manoeuvres she changes her tai- 
lor-made uniforms (she has ten which 
she has paid for herself) for boots, steel 
helmet and dungarees. 

She has had the training every fully- 
trained soldier has had. She com- 
manded a supply and transport unit. 


from youth hostel walls. Regulations 
that the hostels were open only to hikers 
have long since disappeared. 

But the youth hostel organisation 
continues to apply rules separating the 
sexes and prohibiting drink. 

The main changes to be seen are in 
the comfort now offered. 

Guests still have lo make their own 
beds but showers have been installed al- 
most everywhere. There are now televi- 
sion, table tennis and hobby rooms, and 
even discos in today's youth hostels. 

Nevertheless the DJH management in 
Dctniold is frustrated that the old image 
of youth hostels still persists among the 
general public. 

Press spokesman Bert Pichel said: 
“Youth hostels still conjure up the im- 
age of rough, woollen blankets, dormi- 
tories and stew to eat." 

In fact the proverbial youth hostel 
stew (Eintopf) is the exception rather 
than the rule. Catering at the hostels is 
now up to hotel standards but the prices 
are kept down. 

The role of the youth hostel warden 
has also changed considerably. Former- 
ly he was an authoritarian “nature boy” 
with a busliy beard and knee breeches. 

But today he is like a manager under 
stress who only wants to be master of 
the organisation's computer programm- 
ing. 

Many youth hostel wardens complain 
that they are over-worked, but value 
.... ibr.il' inili-ru-nilcnci;..whir.h nil ru els pen- 

lifer rfom 

tradesmen to theologians. 

Gilmer Krnlik, warden at the youth 
hostel on Bonn's Venusberg, said: “This 
is certainly a trying job. You often have 
to work 16 hours a dny, but I can divide 
up my work without having to ask any- 
one." 


When she arrived in the morning she 
learned to pitch her voice in command 
higher and sometimes she put a recruit 
under arrest. 

She finds nothing extraordinary in all 
this. She has been used to the military 
life since she was a child. Her father was 
a major in the regular army. 

She admits that her venture into the 
armed forces has given her a great deal 
of pleasure. She is proud of her unfemi- 
nine profession. 

When she attracts everyone's atten- 
tion at an official evening reception, 
wearing a long, blue evening gown, it is 
very pleasant, she says. 

« ntt sfflfm^ri^ate'ttrffefirsnr tire 
Bundeswehr make sure that their femin- 
inity is obvious in their uniforms, said 
Dr Ranihildis Genius-Herrguth, a co- 
lonel in rank and head of the neurologi- 
cal and psychiatric department at Ihe 
main military hospital at Koblenz. 

She was also a pioneer when, ten 
years ago, the Bundeswehr admitted 
women for a career as officers in (he 
military medical service. 

Unlike the young Belgian women Dr 
Genius-Herrguth did not have to go 
through a period of basic military train- 
ing. 

She has a short-service commission 
and was shown when she joined up lhc 
differences in rank, brisk forms of com- 
mand, and was (old how much of her 
hair could show from under her helmet. 


Guests at a youth hostel no longer re- 
gard the warden as “a senior school- 
master." It would bc asking loo much 
and it would be hopeless. 

Hans- Joachim Drewniok of the Riehl 
guest house said: “We can appeal to our 
guests to be quiet at nights and not to 
smoke in the rooms, but we cannot real- 
ly throw people out." 

The development of overnight stays 
over the past year or so has not been 
satisfactory from the DJH point of 
view. 

In 1978 there was the record number 
of almost eleven million overnight stays, 
but that dropped to 8.S million last year. 

Youth hostels in cities do well, but 
the counriyside hostels have had a bad 
lime. 

One main reason for this is that char- 
itable organisations are no longer offer- 
ing so many holidays as they used to do 
because grants have had to be cut as an 
economy measure. 

In addition there has been a drop in 
the number of boys and girls at school. 


Activities 


With a view to making an overnight 
stay in a youth hostel more attractive 
youth hostel wardens organise interest- 
ing activities. 

Ruih Wiitmers, wardress at the Kron- 
enberg youth hostel in the Siideifel, goes 
with her guests looking for herbs. 
Others organise hikes for the day and 
grill panics. 

The youth hostel organisation hopes 
to counter the downward trend by in- 
creased public relations and drives to 
reach target groups. 

It is hoped that youth hostels will hc- 
. . cuinc.-murc. attractive, fur the handi- 
capped and. in view of the Ihnw in 
West German-Easi German rclntions, 
it is hoped that there will bc more ex- 
changes with young people from the 
German Democratic Republic.. 

Markus Sc/i wcrlng 

(Kolrtcr Sla dl- Anzelgcr, Cologne, 

15 October 1 987) 

She said: “Wc went on a couple of 
night manoeuvres and learned how lo 
get overt, small stream." 

In serious matters she can get private 
conching from her husband, a lieu te- 
nant-colon el at the air force press de- 
partment in Wahn, a suburb of Cologne. 

She could order her husband about 
for she is senior in rank, but in private 
life he seems to play the leading role. 

There is little to recall the army in her 
work as a medical officer except per- 
haps the epaulettes, she wears on her 
white doctor's coat and the warrant offi- 
cer who sits outside her consulting 
room rather than a nursing sister. 

Although the regulations do not re- 
quire it once a year she takes part in a 
firing practice course. 

An instructor said that she was a 
good shot, “and why not? The best civil- 
ian shot in the world is a woman." 

Asked how she would react when it 
came lo shooting in action she said thal 
she would only fire in self-defence or lo 
defend her patients. “1 would never at- 
tack. As a psychiatrist 1 am mainly con- 
cerned with talking to people ” 

Generally speaking Dr Genius-Herr- 
guth believes that if women are given 
the same opportunities as men in the 
armed services, “they must also be pre- 
pared to perform to the same stand- 
ards." 

Ute Kaltwasser 
(Kolncr Sioiti-Anzcigcr, Culiignv, 
2(i October l'.J87) 






